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Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the 

year $865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which 

should unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches 

accept the religion of Jesus, holding in accordance with his teaching, that practical 

religion is summed up in love to God and love to man,—[Passed unanimously by the 
National Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE. 


On page 25 the publishers announce a list of premiums to - 
be given to those who shall secure for the Christian Register 
subscribers for the ensuing year. There are nine premiums, 
ranging from $250 to $25, for lists containing the largest’ _ 


- number, the next largest, etc., with commissions for all who 


will work. 


Editorial. 


HE Young People’s Religious Union announce a 
meeting for Forefathers’ Day in the First Church 
of Boston. ‘The purpose of the meeting is to call 
attention to the history and principles of the 
thirty-eight “ First Churches” of the New England 

colonies which became Unitarian. The Boston Sunday 
Herald will assist the enterprise by giving, to sketches of 
these. churches, an illustrated page on the 18th inst. 
Nothing can be more helpful at this time than a revival of 
interest in the history of Unitarianism among our young 
people. Many, even of our younger ministers, suffer from lack 
of knowledge of the great principles advocated, and of the 
history made by their predecessors a hundred years ago. All 
kinds of novelties in theology, political economy, sociology, 
and benevolence, are offered from time to time as brand-new 
inventions; while the history of them is as old as the early 
days of Channing and Martineau, of Tuckerman and Mary 
Carpenter, to mention no more of those who are, alas! 
to many of this generation, only names. A knowledge of 
history does not narrow the intellectual outlook. Reverence 
for our predecessors is not an ignoble sentiment. Gratitude 
to those who have wrought for us the things that make for 
our peace adds nobility to the character. Youthful enthusi- 
asm, fine, fresh, and beautiful as it is, takes to itself dignity 
and power, when it is re-enforced by “all the good the past 
hath had.” Those who are leading the real advance in 
progress of all kinds are those who, with their new knowl- 
edge and quick enthusiasm, are carried on by the momentum 
of the noblest things in the tradition and history of the past 
generations. 
J 


AN appeal in the Churchman, by one of “ the unemployed ”’ 
ministers of the Episcopal Church, calls attention to the 
difficulty that is felt in all denominations. ‘There are men of 
good character, well-educated, and altogether worthy men, 
who do not find their place in the work of the pulpit or 
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parish; but one thing that ministers often forget is that it 
is no strange thing that happens to them in such cases. 
Bankers, brokers, merchants, lawyers, physicians, and literary 
men tell the same story of ceaseless competition, of inequali- 
ties of fortune, of the sufferings of those who do not succeed 
in fitting themselves into places where work and a sufficient 
income are provided. ‘There are experiences which come to 
light, for instance, in the city of Washington, full of tragedy 
and pain, in the government departments, where are men and 
women who have lost luxury and social station, and are kept 
alive by the meagre salaries they earn. ‘There are educated 
men who have served with distinction in honorable positions, 
who are glad to accept anything which will enable them to 
live. But more tragical and pathetic still are the experiences 
of men and women who hover about the offices at Washing- 
ton, unable to secure even the smallest position and salary. 
Among them are ministers, some of fine qualities and equip- 
ment; but they know that they belong to one class out of 
many, subject to similar vicissitudes of fortune. In this re- 
flection there is not much comfort. 
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Breyonp the annexation of Hawaii and Porto Rico, which 
_seem to be accomplished facts, no steps have been taken 
which make the annexation of Cuba or the Philippines a 
finality. They have been wrested from the power of Spain. 
The President in his message declares his original intention 
to liberate’ Cuba and let it have independent government. 
Questions concerning the Philippines he reserves until after 
the treaty of peace is signed. Now, if the nation will, as the 
English say, “ keep its head well’ screwed on,” and maintain 
its conscience in good working order with due respect to the 
Constitution and the traditions of the republic, there is every 
opportunity to make a great record for unselfishness and 
magnanimity. Let the dangers to the United States and the 
evils that threaten these late dependencies of Spain be fairly 
estimated and fully stated without passion and without preju- 
dice. Let the advantages which may accrue to the United 
States be put into the balances and fairly weighed against 
the rights of Cuba and the Philippines, then let the compact 
finally made include for these islands all just, natural privi- 
leges and civil rights. The United States cannot afford to 
secure even the largest commercial or political advantage by 
injustice done to a single island or even to one individual. 
The example of France shows us that even the suspicion of 
injustice to a single man is enough to shake the foundations 
of the republic. If we keep our minds open, our consciences 
clean, and our executive apparatus in good working order, 
with the co-operation of all good men and loyal citizens, the 
way is still open to national greatness, the gratitude of all 
oppressed nations, and the respect of the civilized world. 
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THE /ndependent has come to its Fiftieth Anniversary 
Number. It has some very interesting stories to tell about 
its birth and growth. Some of the editors, past and present, 
contribute their reminiscences in the current number, pass- 
ing somewhat slightly over some of the contentions of those 
early days, of which the memory is not yet wholly joyous for 
all concerned. Respecting their reticence we will call no 
names not cited by the /zdependent. ‘The present writer knew 
at first-hand, as one of the congregation of Plymouth Church 
in its great days, in the decade before the Civil War, some 
of the inside history of that church and of the /ndependent 
and Christian Union (now the Outlook), which both sprang 
out of the work of Mr. Beecher. The five original pro- 
prietors of the Zudependent spent their money for the paper 
without stint or regret, until they had sunk eighty thousand 
dollars in the first ten years. Drs. Bacon, Thompson, and 
Storrs were the first three editors. After the war Mr. Bowen 
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became editor, as well as proprietor, and so continued until 
1896. Many eminent men have been members of the edi- 
torial staff. 

J 


Firty years ago, Beecher and Storrs, with their respective 
congregations, represented two tendencies or types of Con- 
gregationalism in Brooklyn. Lines of various kinds were 
drawn, including one between abolitionism and the lack of 
it. When five thousand New York merchants signed a call 
in the interest of the South as against the abolitionists, Bowen 
and McNamee put out a sign, “ We sell our silks, but not our 
principles.” Whereupon one of the proprietors of the Lndepen- 
dent, a parishioner of Dr. Storrs, withdrew from the proprietor- 
ship of the paper, and published a card saying, if memory 
serves us, that his house from “ head partner to porter ” had 
no sympathy with abolition. This was far from being the 
truth, but it represented the opinions of the head of the firm. 
When the war broke out, Bowen and McNamee were ruined 
by the burden of their Southern credits, which, in spite of 
their abolition sentiments, had not been greatly reduced. 
Then followed the brilliant, erratic, and in the end disas- 
trous association in the editorship of Beecher and Tilton. 
Emerging since that time from all its troubles, the /zdepend- 
ent has stood for things honorable and of good report. Dr. 
Storrs quotes a caustic remark made in the early days that 
the Jndependent was certainly a strong paper, and might 
some time become a useful one if it should ever “ get religion.” 
He cautiously adds, “ There are, perhaps, some other papers, if 
not this one in its later development, of which the same might 
be said to-day.” Although the paper is no longer distinctly 
Congregational or religious, it may fill a great place in its 
chosen career. 
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Few people who have not looked into the matter are aware 
of the extent to which human leeches suck the blood of the 
public. Through their fears, their hopes, their affections, it 
is always possible to reach the purses of a large number of 
unfortunate men and women. When they are hopeless be- 
cause of incurable disease or excited by hope of sudden 
gains or are in trouble because friends have died, they are 
peculiarly susceptible to the influences of villanous men and 
women who have learned how to take advantage of them. 
Immense sums of money are drawn from the pockets of 
those who are suffering from horrible and incurable diseases. 
The patients receive in return not even release from pain. 
Credulous men and women, even business men of repute, 
pay large sums for prognostications and fortune-telling, care- 
fully adapted to make gain of their credulity. One of the 
worst of trades is constantly practised by those who note 
obituaries, and then send to mourning friends letters saying 
that one who has recently died, giving the name, has come to 
the writer with messages for the living, which will be de- 
livered on personal application. ; ; 
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Str WILLIAM CROOKES, President of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, sounded the note of 
alarm last summer concerning the wheat supply of the United 
Kingdom. He prophesied an approaching scarcity. At the 
time we replied that America alone could supply the world 
with wheat, if necessary. But Mr. Edward Atkinson, in the 
December number of the Popular Science Monthly, goes much 
further, and says that, with wheat at $1 a bushel in London 
as a permanent price for the next thirty years, there are sev- 
eral single states or territories in the United States that 


could take the contract of supplying the markets of the United 


Kingdom. 
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Plans that cannot Fail. 


Any man of the world of the average sort will say that 
what all men work for is personal success. Men want money, 
power, popularity, influence, personal advancement, and 
pleasure. The man of the world of the average sort will say, 
Moralize all you please, it is the selfish motive that turns the 
wheels of all enterprise. They also who are not men of the 
average sort discover that to get good men to do good work 
they must pay the price. Men love life and the good things 
that make life pleasurable and give to a worker a sense of 
satisfaction. 

Money is power. He who affects to despise it is weak 
in mind, if he is not a hypocrite. Power is an attribute of 
strength and wisdom. Under the control of right principles, 
it is a gift to be desired and cherished. The exercise of 
power is exhilarating ‘to those who have worthy ambitions. 
He who affects to despise the exercise of power is a weakling, 
if he be not a hypocrite. 

All right-minded men and women who are well developed 
in mind and body, who have cultivated their powers and 
have discovered opportunities for their. exercise, rejoice in 
the ability to make plans and to carry them into execution, 
When they fail in carrying out their individual plans and 
special purposes, the disappointment is often bitter, and 
sometimes heart-breaking. 

And yet the man of the world of the average sort knows 
that there are those who win his highest admiration, but who 
have not succeeded in winning for themselves wealth and 
power, and who have not been able to carry out the specific 
plans into which they had thrown all their energies. Every- 
body knows, and would be ashamed of himself if he did not 
know. and at the proper time acknowledge, that no man or 
woman of the highest order is ever to be judged by the 
success of specific plans and the fulfilment of personal 
ambitions. 

For men and nations there are plans that cannot fail. 
There is a success that is always certain. It comes both to 
those who win and to those who do not win money, power, 
influence, and personal pleasure. But both they who win and 
they who lose regard their personal gains and honors as 
merely incidental to their main purpose. Several Presidents 
of the United States might be mentioned who, judged by 
any standard except the highest, had won personal success 
in larger measure than Abraham Lincoln. He, the greatest 
man of modern times, seldom succeeded in any undertaking 
until he became President. He had scarcely a happy day in 
his laborious life. He bore the burdens of his country with 
scarcely a word of praise, and died before he could see the 
fruits of his patience and his toil. There are scores of living 
men, who might be mentioned, who have attained to all that 
goes to make up success, as it is commonly estimated. They 
have wealth, social and political influence and popularity, 
they have everything that heart can wish, their eyes stand 
out with fatness ; and yet the man of the world of the average 
sort would not for a moment admit that their success is to be 
compared with that of the man who has lost everything, and 
yet has served his country as a patriot, has made the founda- 
tions of the State a little stronger, the life of the common 
people a little sweeter and happier, has given to his family 
and his friends an example of unspotted rectitude, and in 
doing these things has missed personal advancement and 
pleasure. ; ae : 
_ Among our law-givers and leaders of public opinion this 

winter, they will have most weight and influence with the 
people who make the distinction between the success which 
is merely national and peculiar and a success which may or 
may not increase the power of the nation, but shall be for 
the common good of all nations. For the moment it 1s 
certain that we have lost reputation among other nations. 
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Either we have fallen away from our ancient: ideals or we 
have been greatly misunderstood. Of all the nations of the 
world, England is the only one that praises us. It is a dis- 
tinct loss to the forces of progress in modern civilization to 
have the great republic of the West even suspected of selfish- 
ness, hypocrisy, and the lust of unlawful power. It is now 
possible for us so to act as to dispel this cloud of suspicion. 
We can make it clear to all the world that we have made 
great sacrifices to promote liberty and justice among men, 
we can make it clear to all men that the American people, 
when they express their whole mind and reveal their inner- 
most thoughts, would prefer to see the boundaries of the — 
nation contract, if justice demanded it, rather than to see 
them expand under the impulse of unholy ambition and at 
the expense of the natural and civil rights of even a single 
man. The humiliation we suffered when we surrendered 
to England Mason and Slidell, prisoners held under the 
American flag, quickly became a badge of honor and a rea- 
son for congratulation. We submitted because it was right. 
It was a noble self-humiliation of which now we have a right 
to be proud. There will be abundant opportunity to exer- 
cise such proud humility before the winter closes. 


Reason in Religion. 


We are bound to respect the earnestness and sincerity with 
which Roman Catholics and so-called evangelical Protestants 
contend for what they regard as “the faith once delivered to 
the saints”; and we cordially agree with their underlying 
assumption that “truth is, in order to righteousness,” or that 
right thinking is vitally related to right living. This does 
not mean that any man is condemned for innocent errors of 
judgment: it does mean that truth is the only guide of life. 

But here we come to a parting of the ways. Shall we take 
authority for truth or truth for authority? Perhaps author- 
ity itself would bid us walk by the inward light rather than 
trust to the beaten way.. The sages and saints of olden 
time —‘“our nobler brothers, but one in blood ’”— were not 
men who were led blindfold or who wished to bandage the 
eyes of others. In some eminent instances they seem to 
summon mankind, in Heaven’s name, to exercise the right 
of private judgment. ‘Come now, saith the Lord, and let 
us reason together.” This is the language of Isaiah, who is 
“very bold,” — bold enough to represent Jehovah as chal- 
lenging a sinful nation to examine his dealings and judge 
their Judge. Isaiah is not the only prophet who thus pro- 
claims the condescension of the Supreme Mind to “ submit 
the case” to a jury of human faculties. ‘Are not my ways 
equal?” is the same challenge offered through Ezekiel. 
“Why even of yourselves do you not judge that which is 
right?” is the question put by Jesus. Paul catches the same 
tone when he enjoins every man to “prove all things,” and 
to “be fully persuaded in his own mind.” 

‘In every age there is need to guard against the spirit which 
denies, or cavils, because it obstructs the entrance of light.” 
The pride of self-derived intelligence and an obstinacy of 
self-will do not belong to the apparatus of free inquiry ; but 
the Spirit which leads into all truth, that it may lead into all 
goodness, never yet snubbed or upbraided a man for demand- 
ing the credentials of those who claim to bring communica- 
tions from the heavens. The prophets of delusion and false- 
hood always find victims among those who open their mouth 
and shut their eyes. 

Ever since Christian scholars learned to appeal to “ internal 
evidences,” — to appeal, like Chateaubriand, to the moral 
contents of Christianity as affording. the surest proof of its 
divine origin, — it has become impossible not to put every 
doctrinal system on trial for what it:is in itself.. The falli- 
bility of human judgments is taken for granted; but who 
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knows anything about “motal contents” save by careful 
examination ? 

The argument runs thus: “Our religion must be true 
because of its quality. It is worthy to come from the Perfect 
Being, because it leads man toward perfection.” No better 
argument was ever framed. But it compels every man to 
consult his own mind, and to ask: “ What zs worthy of a 
Perfect Being? And what zs that perfection of which I am 
capable?” 

Thus each man’s ideal becomes his criterion of truth. He 
cannot admit, without an irreverence which tends toward 
atheism, any teaching about God which would lower or 
narrow his conception of the divine character. He cannot 
respect any “scheme of salvation” which would degrade in 
his own eyes the divine government. He cannot retain any 
ancient belief or any creedal article which obscures the light 
of present experience or clashes with the verified results of 
critical and scientific research. Winnowing-fan in hand, 
he must deal thoroughly with the accumulated heaps of 
tradition and custom, garnering only the wheat and leaving 
the chaff to the wind or the fire. 


Concrete Faith. 


If there is anything that Unitarians are proud of, it is that 
they do not make a fvofession of religion. But, on the other 
hand, do they who decline to make a profession of religion 
make a thorough practice of it? Better far to profess a great 
deal of religion and practise some of it, than to make no pro- 
fession, and then allow life itself to fall back to an equal 
level of indifference. 

To this generation have been revealed the simplicity, the 
reality, the unfettered power of the pure gospel of Jesus 
Christ, freed from superstition, brought back to the divinely 
natural channels of reason and love. ‘This truth is not a 
fad: it is a trust, given us of God to use. 

If so we may well ask ourselves a few searching questions : 
“ How thoroughly has my life given expression to the direct 
message I have received? How far have my daily happiness 
and cheerfulness indicated the strength of my faith in the 
absolute Fatherhood of God? How far have my warm sym- 
pathy and loving care for all the fellow human beings with 
whom I have been daily associated, my delicacy for their 
feelings, my readiness to appreciate their difficulties, my 
eagerness to help, shown the reality of my faith in the 
brotherhood of man? How far has my self-sacrifice proved 
my acceptance of the leadership of Jesus? How far has my 
devotion to the highest and purest things, my rising above 
mere worldly pleasure-seeking, demonstrated the fact that to 
me salvation depends upon character? How far has my pri- 
vate life convinced my most intimate friends, by showing my 
superiority to petty cares and narrow views, that I live not 
for this world only, but in anticipation of an infinite future ? ” 

By such inquiries we discover the concreteness of our faith. 

We say we dislike professions. We will not be hypocritical 
enough to accept the grace of an appearance for the reality. 
Very good. Let no man claim to be more religious than he 
is; but what shall we say of the man, if he be a Unitarian, 
who will not be as religious as he can? 

This is our business, our trust, to bring back into direct 
application to daily life the power of pure Christianity. He 
who has already received the gift of this splendid, natural, 
reasonable, religious faith, this fresh revelation,— must he not 
feel that his knowledge carries with it a divine compulsion ? 

We know religion is not to be a profession. We know it 
is to be a direct influence in daily life. Therefore, with us 
not to make faith concrete is to betray our cause, to fail to 
deliver our message. 

Mr. Savage, delivering the annual sermon before the 
American Unitarian Association, in Boston, last May, said, 
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“The older I grow, and the wider my experience with men in 
their intellectual difficulties, their moral weaknesses, their sor- 
rows, their losses, the more do I feel that the one great thing 
that the world needs is religion!” Yes; and needs it, not in 
the form of suggestion, not in hypothesis and theory, but in 
the concrete. Here is where the Almighty calls us to concen- 
trate our effort. It is to be our meat and drink, to renew _ 
the power of the Christian religion as an impulse and a 
mighty joy in every hour of life. There need be no great 
noise about it. Many of the world’s greatest revolutions 
have moved silently, but a promising beginning would be 
made if every Unitarian repeated daily in his own cham- 
ber : — 

“‘T believe in the Fatherhood of God.” Therefore, I have 
no fear, but go about my daily work in trustfulness and glad- 
ness of heart. 

“T believe in the brotherhood of man.” Therefore, I love 
my fellow-men, and act with good will toward all. 

“I believe in the leadership .of Jesus.” Therefore, I fol- 
low him. 

‘‘T believe in salvation by character.” Therefore, I keep 
my heart pure, and my thoughts set upon high things, that I 
may grow into the life divine. 

“‘T believe in the progress of mankind, onward and up- 
ward forever.” Therefore, the cares of this world cannot 
utterly weigh me down. The glory of the unseen is ever 
before me. I live not for this world only, but in anticipation 
of an infinite future. 


Current Copics. 


A NEw chapter in the history of the republic was opened in 
the chambers of the French foreign office Saturday, when the 
commissioners representing the respective governments of the 
United States and Spain affixed their signatures to the treaty 
of peace between the two countries. Spain has bound her- 
self, by her official act on that impressive occasion, to “ re- 
linquish ” Cuba and to “ cede” Puerto Rico and the Philip- 
pines. Only a few hours before the consummation of that 
international agreement a bill had been introduced into the 
Congress of the United. States, providing for an increase of 
the regular army from 35,000 men (its present proportions) 
to 100,000 men. The motive for this notable augmentation 
of the armed forces of the republic is found by the military 
authorities in the requirements of Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the 
Philippines, which must be garrisoned by American troops 
inured to the hardships of campaign life and hardened by the 
rigid discipline of the regular service. The two events, one 
occurring in the foreign office at Paris and the other in the 
Capitol at Washington, came in such close and dramatic 
proximity as to challenge comparison. 
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In the midst of the din that arose in Chicago over the 
attempt of the board of aldermen to grant, in a corrupt 
manner, valuable concessions to the street-car corporations, 
an attempt which aroused the most bitter opposition by the 
citizens of Chicago, Dr. Elisha Benjamin Andrews, the 
superintendent of the city schools of Chicago, achieved a 
notable victory for public decency. The members of the 
school board of Chicago had made it a practice to appoint 
teachers in the public schools with a view rather to the wishes 
of the politicians than to the professional judgment of the 
superintendent of schools. Dr. Andrews objected very 
strongly to this method of furnishing men and women whose 
duty it is to teach the young idea of Chicago how to shoot. 
Accordingly, an issue was made of a certain appointment 
last Thursday. The opinion of the superintendent was 
ignored in the matter, according to the custom hitherto ob- 
taining; and the appointment was made in spite of Dr. 
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Andrews’s protest.. Whereupon Dr. Andrews promptly of 
fered his resignation as superintendent of schools, frankly 
stating his reasons for this move. The resignation was not 
accepted; and Dr. Andrews still remains at the head of the 
public school system of Chicago, with the understanding 
that school-teachers will hereafter be appointed with refer- 
ence to their professional attainments rather than their 
political “ pull.” 
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THE campaign against the European conception of per- 
sonal morality is gathering force and momentum in the 
West. An interesting phase in the battle for reform in the 
cities of the West is to be seen in Detroit, Mich., where the 
churches are formulating a demand for the purification of 
the city, and the appointment of a police board that shall en- 
gage to suppress at least the public evidences of vice, which, 
it is said, has flourished openly under the friendly auspices 
of the police. The agitators are just now devoting a good 
part of their time to Police Commissioner Ralph Phelps, Jr., 
who is held responsible in great part for the existence of the 
present state of affairs in Detroit. In the capital of Mich- 
igan, as well as in other great centres of the Western coun- 
try, the old notion that the law has to do only with offences 
against life or property is fast coming into disfavor, and a 
moral sentiment more in conformity with the traditions of 
the country is being created, largely through the activities 
of the churches in the direction of arousing the public con- 
science. 
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A SIGNIFICANT movement has been inaugurated by the 
politicians of North Carolina. It has for its end the division 
of the school funds of the State between the white and black 
schools, in such a way that only the portion of the school 
tax that is contributed by negro tax-payers shall be used in 
maintaining schools for the colored half of the population. 
There have been severe complaints in the Carolinas because, 
as declared by the white planters and manufacturers of those 
States, the educated negro refuses to perform manual labor in 
the fields or factories, and prefers to earn his living as a 
lawyer or doctor, or in some other professional or clerical 
capacity. The present movement for a reapportionment of 
the school funds of North Carolina would have the effect of 
diminishing very materially the educational opportunities open 
to the negro population of the State, as the colored tax- 
payers contribute only a little more than one-fourth of the 
funds at present devoted to the support of the white and 
black schools and apportioned between the two classes of 
institutions, without regard to color. The indications are that 
the constitutional amendment will prevail in the State legis- 


lature. 
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Tue Nicaragua canal promises to become a question of 
international prominence at almost any moment. A bill is 
now before Congress which provides for the appropriation 
of $100,000,000 by the government for the purpose of buying 
territory contiguous to the route of the canal, and for the 
completion of that great water-way. The aim of the pending 
bill is that the United States shall place itself in a position 
to control the canal. This design is viewed with very em- 
phatic disapproval by the British government, which argues 
that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, negotiated in 1850 between 
the United States and Britain, provides that neither the 
United States nor Great Britain shall attempt to establish a 
control over the territory through which the canal is to pass. 
The claim is made at Washington that Great Britain, by 
repeated acts of aggression in the territory in question, has 
violated the spirit of the treaty to an extent that robs the 
instrument of any binding force on either of the two powers 
concerned in its provisions. There is a disposition in Con- 
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gress to act quickly and emphatically in the matter of se- 
curing control over the projected canal. In the event of 
affirmative action being taken on the Nicaragua bill by Con- 
gress the position of the British foreign office would be of 
profound interest to the United States. 


wt 


THE first American troops to enter Havana marched 
through the streets of the Cuban capital on Monday. On 
the day preceding that the Cuban patriot, Gen. Calixto 
Garcia, who had devoted a lifetime to the task of setting his 
country free from the grasp of the Spanish oppressor, breathed 
his last at Washington, whither he had come as a delegate of 
the Cuban people to President McKinley. Gen. Garcia ex- 
pired with the name of his country upon his lips; and dur- 
ing the closing moments of his life the man who had fought 
Spain for the best part of forty years uttered words which 
told to those about the death-bed that in spirit the veteran 
was still leading his ragged heroes against the retreating 
power of the tyrant. In spite of the inexplicable treatment 
which Gen. Garcia received at the hands of Gen. Shafter in 
that tragedy of blunders before Santiago, the Cuban leader 
died a friend of the United States. During the days that 
preceded the restoration of the hero’s body to its home soil 
in Cuba, armed soldiers of the United States stood guard 
over the bier,—a fitting honor to the man who was born 
and lived a soldier. 

a 


Tue Prussian minister of foreign affairs, aided by the em- 
peror, is making a conspicuous attempt to remove the causes 
for the unpleasant feeling between the United States and 
Germany that were engendered by the severe comments of 
the German press on the actions and motives of the Ameri- 
can government during the war, and later while the negotia- 
tions for peace between the belligerents were in progress. It 
has appeared to the powers that govern the official relations 
between Germany and other countries that the German press 
was guilty of a remarkable piece of indiscretion when it 
started on its anti-American campaign. There is no doubt 
that the bitter comments made by the German papers upon 
things American has aroused a feeling of profound irritation 
among the American people and in American government 
circles. The German emperor and his minister are mak- 
ing every effort to efface these unpleasant recollections. It 
is to be observed that the Germans ascribe the existing sense 
of resentment against Germany, that has been shown plainly 
by the utterances of the American press, to the machinations 
of British correspondents, who, it is asserted in Berlin, have 
exhausted their ingentity to present Germany as a deadly foe 
to American national greatness. It is equally worthy of 
comment that similar accusations have been made against 
the British journalists by their colleagues of Russia and of 
France. 

oJ 


Ir is admitted, and that in a_ semi-official manner, 
by the- Prussian foreign office, that Germany is anxious 
to purchase from Spain either a portion or the whole of the 
Caroline group of islands. The American commissioners 
at Paris are negotiating for the cession of one or more of 
these islands to the United States, and it is understood that 
Spain’s hesitation in acceding to the wishes of the United 
States is caused by the rival offers that are being made on 
the same subject from Berlin. Germany is in urgent need 
of coaling stations in the Pacific; and, as the necessities of 
the occasion are met fully by the location of the Carolines, 
the Prussian negotiators are inclined to be generous in 
their offers. It is to be noted, however, that Germany is 
conducting her bargaining with the greatest discretion ; and 
a recent statement, issuing from official German sources, has 
it that Germany is ready to purchase the Carolines, only on 
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condition that such a transaction would not give offence to 
the United States, whose prior claim to the territory under 
discussion is thus informally recognized by the imperial 


government. 
oe 


Tue Hungarian diet has adjourned without providing for 
a continuance of the agreement that keeps the Austro-Hun- 
garian empire from ceasing to exist. The closing sessions of 
the legislative chamber of Hungary ‘were made memorable 
by a display of violence that would have done credit to the 
Austrian Reichsrath during the recent stormy period that 
ended in the sensational fall of the Badeni cabinet. The 
failure of Hungary to take action continuing the ausgleich, 
or federal agreement, in this, the jubilee year of the empire, 
is of peculiar importance in view of the fact that the extension 
of this agreement expires on the last day of this month, and 
after that date, in the absence of any intervening parliamentary 
action, must be continued by imperial decree, if at all. This 
means that at the beginning of the year 1899 the Austro- 
Hungarian empire will be in existence, owing entirely to the 
‘incidental cause that the imperial throne happens to be occu- 
pied by a man who has earned the affection of his subjects,— 
a precarious position at best. 


} Brevities. 


The New York 77zbune has heard of a man in Boston who 
says: “In my ninety years I’ve seen this country utterly 
destroyed so many times that I think I will not worry much 
about this next disaster.” 


It is said that the Keeley motor was worth to its inventor, 
during the last thirty years, five hundred thousand dollars in 
cash receipts. The inventor has died apparently without 
divulging the great and profitable secret of his success. 


All our contemporaries join, so far as we know, in regret 
for the passing from the American pulpit of Dr. Lyman 
Abbott. He may well congratulate himself on a reputation 
founded on honest work and consecration to his task. 


7 It is not well for those who are repelled by the doctrines 
of terror taught by Jonathan Edwards to forget that he was 
intellectually one of the greatest men of the colonial days of 
New England, and that great thinkers, the world over, still 
turn to his metaphysical works. 


It is a curious and not an unpleasant coincidence that 
within the limits of one week Dr. Donald of Trinity Church 
in Boston has spoken at the Parker Memorial on Theodore 
Parker and Personal Religion, and that Rev. Heber Newton 
of New York read a paper at the Unitarian _Club of Boston 
on the Religion of Unitarians. 


Bishop Potter thinks “it would be safe to say that there is 
no other land in Christendom where so many places of re- 
ligious worship bear witness to the inflexible supremacy of 
caste.” He asks whether there is any other institution which 
departs so radically and habitually from the plain teaching 
of its founder as does the modern pewed church. 


A writer in a contemporary magazine, professing to report 
what he heard in Salem, Mass., says, ‘‘ Scores among them 
will relate with a grim sort of pride how the burning of the 
witches added to the fame of the town.” As no witches were 
ever burned in Salem, the wonder is who the scores were 
who expressed their pride in a historical event that didn’t 
happen. 


The appointment of Joseph H. Choate of New York to be 
minister to England will add another to the list of eminent 
men who have represented us at the court of St. James. 
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After the personal successes of Hay and his predecessors 
the wonder will grow in England, with the appearance of Mr. 
Choate, as to where the President is able to find so many 
high-bred, cultivated, and genial Americans to fill the post. 


Rev. Eli Fay, D.D., although one of the oldest of our vet- 
erans, does not propose to lay off the harness. In our pres- 
ent number he exhorts all our workers to an advance along 
the whole line to a deeper consecration and a better under- 
standing of the commission they have received. Let each 
interpret as he will; but no one can deny his assertion that 
half-heartedness will not win the battle, and that a lazy exer- 
cise of intellectual gifts will not supply moral energy to over- 
come the evil of the world. His motto always is, “ Let us 
then be up and doing.” 


The Critic devotes a page to an illustration of the wane of 
oratory and letters, taking Rufus Choate for example. It is 
a curious instance, showing our readiness to think of the old 
times as better than the new. A moment’s consideration 
ought to have convinced the writer that his example was 
singularly ill-chosen; for Joseph H. Choate, the orator at the 
unveiling of the statue of his uncle Rufus, surpasses him in 


almost every gift of body and mind, of culture and success, 


and might have been mentioned to show the advance made 
in one generation in the love of good literature and the 
practice of oratory. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


Hold Fast to Manila. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The A. U. A. will celebrate its seventy-fifth birthday in 
another year; and the more money we can put into its cof- 
fers, the better. It is officially stated that the exports of the 
Philippines in 1897 were $40,000,000, whether Blands or 
Mexicans it makes no difference. The people must have 
clothes, and nothing will please them better than Fall 
River calicoes. Just now, even with print cloths at two 
cents per yard, it is difficult to find a market and keep the 
factories running on full time. Urge our Unitarian Senator 
from Massachusetts to vote for the treaty and acquisition of 
the Philippines, and the Fall River factories will be running 
day and night to clothe the heathen in the far-away Pa- 
cific, and the Unitarian church at Fall River will become 
prosperous, and contributions will pour into the treasury of 
the A. U. A. W. 'T. SALTER. 


Pandita Ramabai. 


Lo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The following extract from a letter recently received from 
Pandita Ramabai will be of great interest to many readers of 
the Register who believe in her and. in the work to which 
she is devoting her life with marvellous success. : 

Ramabai writes from Khedgaum as follows : — 


‘The dormitories are nearly finished, and the anniversary 
of laying the foundation of these buildings was celebrated by 
formally opening them for the girls’ use. It seems wonder- 
ful to have this nice building and a well-organized school in 
this place which was waste land two years ago. The girls 
suffered untold miseries when we had no shelter for them. 
The intensely hot sun, the pouring rain, the unbearable cold 
from which they suffered more than eighteen months have 
left their foot-marks in no less than thirty graves in our field 
Had the plague broken out amongst us, it is doubtful if ainy 
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would have lived to tell the tale. It would delight you to 
see the girls working and enjoying themselves heartily, and 
diligently applying themselves to their studies in both 
schools. ... The Christian Herald sent its second quarterly 
donation about a month ago. That money, with other gifts, 
enabled me to furnish the dormitories, so that the girls can 
now sleep safely. They are still having their meals, recitations, 
etc., in the barn, and much of the work is done in open air; 
but we do not live in sheds now. The girls are making 
rapid progress in the new industries. We have ten looms 
working now. Some fifty girls are learning to weave. 
Twenty are learning laundry work. About one hundred go 
to the field work, and the little ones are learning something. 
Our Poona school, too, is improved greatly in every way. 
The girls there have not much time for the industries, be- 
cause they have to study a great deal.” 


Since the above was written, churns have been shipped to 
India; and dairy-work will soon be added to Ramabai’s 
industries. 

A visitor to the school writes of them thus: “One of 
the most Christ-like missions is India is Pandita Ramabai’s 
school for high-caste widows at Poona. After visiting this 
school, we went to Khedgaum, thirty miles in the country. 
Here she has over three hundred widows learning industries, 
such as farming, weaving, laundry work, housekeeping, and 
embroidery. On this farm of one hundred and twenty acres 
she has five thousand fruit trees. The women raise all the 
vegetables they need. Their own buffaloes supply the milk. 
An amusing sight was to see one of the ‘famine babies’ 
nursing the goat which had thus sustained it since the famine. 
At meals we sat on square boards on a mud floor, and ate 
with our fingers in primitive style. The food consisted of 
vegetables and rice. 

“More simple trust it has never been my lot to see! The 
erection of the buildings here, involving great financial re- 
sponsibilities, has steadily gone on. God bless the he- 
roic, hopeful hearts that are claiming the Father’s promise 
for great things!” J. W. ANDREWS, 

Chatrman Exec. Com. Ramabat Association. 


On Intemperance. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Having read with approval your correspondence on the 
“ tobacco pest,” I would like to call your readers’ attention 
to a far greater evil. After perusing the Christian Register 
for six months or more, I have failed to find but one allu- 
sion to that great curse, the liquor traffic. Silence will 
never redeem the world. The press and pulpit cannot free 
themselves from blame for the prevalence of great evils, cer- 
tainly not so long as silence is maintained. It is evident 
that the character of the Christian press very much depends 
on its convictions of responsibleness for the great moral 
evils. If the press never discourses to the rum-drinker and 
rum-seller, is it not responsible to some extent, even great 
extent, for the existence of this fearful curse? This is one 
of the most prolific causes of crime and degradation, the 
parent of poverty and wretchedness. ‘There is scarcely a 
woe in life that cannot be traced to rum-drinking. It fills 
our prisons and asylums, and is-a great cancer which pol 
sons the very life-blood of every community. It Is the great 
sin of the times, especially in our large cities and towns. 
It brings misery and sadness to nearly all homes, and at 
some point its baleful influence reaches every one. It 
largely increases the burdens of taxation, produces starva- 
tion, and is a principal reason why homes for “little wan- 
derers” and the aged must be provided, and can only be 


d by the aid of the pulpit and the Christian press. 
“ apcaatig James K. FELLOWS. 
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Unitarian Principles and Methods. 


Under this heading we shall print each week one 
of a series of twelve special articles written by members 
of the Editorial Board of the Christian Register. The 


following have already appeared: — 


t. ‘Unitarian Ideals.” By Charles F. Dole, 

2. “The Unitarian Church: In its Relations with Other Prot- 
estant Churches.” By Howard N. Brown. 

3. “Unitarianism: the Modern Conception of God.” By Minot 
J. Savage, D.D. 

4. “The Unitarian Attitude toward Theology.” By Samuel M. 
Crothers. 


5. “Unitarianism as a Social Force.” By J. C. Jaynes. 

6. “Character-building.” By Charles Gordon Ames. 

7. “Unitarianism as Affected by Modern Science and Dis- 
covery.” By John White Chadwick. 

8. “The Unitarian Church: Its Working Forces.” 
erick B. Mott. 


By Fred- 


Religion for Every Day. 


BY JOHN W. DAY. 


The test to which all forms of religion must come at last 
is the test of daily use. Ifit is true to the mind which looks 
at things more than names, if it has direct and veritable ap- 
plication to the problems of real life; and, if it passes beyond 
the correlated scheme of thought into the complex facts of 
existence, bringing there some efficient principle of order, 
religion will be satisfying. But if religion is a sublimated 
department of life, if it is the translation of powerful motives 
into ineffectual archaisms, if it is the turning away from life 
toward thoughts and statements and aims which can be con- 
nected with experience only by effort and continual readjust- 
ment, then religion, to the Unitarian, will not be satisfying. 
It is his aim to express religion in its simplest terms in order 
that its potency may come most directly into human life. 

In this attachment to essentials, and to those forms and 
statements only in which the essentials are operative, we care 
very much that all essentials shall be regarded. Religion in 
its simplest terms does not mean religion at its lowest terms. 
We believe in religion for every day; but the every-day re- 
ligion, which is only a title for the average and mediocre, the 
contented and worldly aim, is as insufficient to us as to 
others. The lay Pharisee is as abhorrent as the ecclesias- 
tical Pharisee, the empirical hypocrite not more admirable 
than the religious hypocrite. We do not, therefore; wholly 
reject those creeds to which we cannot subscribe. While we 
do not adopt them, we try, none the less, to appreciate them. 
A religion for every day cannot disregard the religion of 
other days. What in past times put iron in the blood and 
made morality strenuous, what made men indifferent to pain 
and serene in persecution, what made faith in God a faithful- 
ness among men, and turned faulty theologies where they 
contributed to faultless lives,— these elements must not be 
lost in the changes of faith. We look with sympathy and 
understanding upon other doctrines to save from them that 
which will give depth and force to our own. We are not un- 
mindful of the course of history and the development of re- 
ligious philosophy. We try to discover and profit by their 
tendencies, because they help the working force of religion in 
modern experience. 

Unitarianism may be specifically distinguished in the way 
it uses the truths called orthodox as well as in its differences 
from those views. The central ideas which have character- 
ized historic Christianity we give the acceptance experience 
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permits. Their speculative place and value are recognized 
in being subordinated to their value in actual living. Belief, 
and the application of belief, is a process whose main impor- 
tance is in the application. A belief that is not useful is 
hardly worth disputing, and that is the central continuity of 
Christian doctrine which may be traced in’ the divine succes- 
sion‘of good lives. There is scarcely any creed, with truth 
enough to keep it, which may not be found partly incorpo- 
rated in the lives of people who are reproached with destroy- 
ing creeds. Follow the cardinal points, and it will be found 
that we apply the principles which have been mainly identified 
with doctrines. We have kept what we could use, and have 
thereby retained a connection with the main lines of Chris- 
tian faith from which no denials can ever separate us. The 
patents on truth have all run out, and every man can use the 
faith that makes faithful without conditions. 

From this point of view the most conservative belief is 
that which transmits the most power for daily life, that in 
which the friction is least, the machinery simplest, and the 
product most abundant. Because the Unitarian receives the 
primary truths of religion in original packages is a strange 
reason for thinking he does not use them. He unpacks the 
theological boxes, unties:the creed parcels, and distributes 
their contents with regard to their utility. His needs for this 
life must first be attended to; and, while we can claim no ex- 
clusive use of this method, we are content to rest under the 
honorable reproach of applying it with reference to every 
belief that comes under our notice. In the Unitarian method 
there is a natural process of sifting practice from theory, 
truth from doctrine, life from history, and the lessons of 
experience from the recommendations of sects. The Uni- 
tarian likes the kind of faith he can put his hand on when 
he needs it. He chooses what makes for edification, he 
stands by what stands by him, he takes religion for every-day 
use. He finds it in his business, reminding him how the laws 
of integrity underlie all lasting prosperity. It walks with 
him on the street, strengthening him against the evil he sees, 
and opening his eyes to the good in men which it is easy not 
to see. It is under his sorrow, bracing up his fortitude and 
consoling his grief and developing the sense of things eternal 
which do not pass away. It is with him through temptation, 
in his admiration of good men whose example is his rebuke 
and encouragement, and in his veneration of noble lives far 
above his own, yet not too far to attract it, and in his grate- 
ful reverence toward that man of men whose purity withstood 
the world, and whose gentleness and courage, love, truth, and 
sacrifice, having been an acknowledged pattern to the saints, 
are above them all in mastery of human life. 

Christianity is to the Unitarian more incarnate than it 
seems to him to be through any other teaching, because he 
alone does not scruple to accept the full implications of an 
incarnation. The Unitarian does not stop with an imper- 
fectly human Christ who can go with him only part way, 
and who only in a limited sense can be said to be a man. 
The Unitarian objects to no exaltation of the man Jesus to 
the level of divinity so long as there is no derogation -of his 
manhood in the process. Jesus is to him the first born 
among many brethren, among whom he is one. Not as a 
figure of speech, but in all that the name can imply in such 
connection, Jesus is our brother; and this, the distinctive 
note of Unitarianism, is a belief which brings religion in 
human shape and substance where it will have the whole 
effect of example and inspiration. To know that Jesus was 
a man like us is to put his influence where it will do most to 
make us men like him. No separation can excuse our poor 
performance. His perfection is not in another range of life, 
—a continual vision and yet our continual despair. It is 
the height toward which every upward pathway lifts us, and 
it is in organic relation with every soul born into the world. 
Thus, however far above us, the elevation is never isolation. 
The influence of Jesus is always within the sphere of human 
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imitableness, and in every part of our nature reaches us by 
a real and vital bond. He is at once far and near, and to 
no one more than to the Unitarian can Jesus become the 
companion and master of men. He makes religion a human 
thing, a higher power in every-day living. 

The effect of this method of using the intellectual, moral, 
and personal forces of religion, is to reduce the word expres- 
sion of faith and to increase its life expression. It is easy 
to accept the doctrine which it may be difficult to live. Life 
is the test of faith. The result, therefore, is not immediately 
obtainable nor the judgment at once to be pronounced. An 
argument, a conformity, a sacramental fidelity, is quickly con- 
cluded and the outcome estimated. Not so a character, a 
morality, a religion. As regards the length of his creed, the 
Unitarian seems to choose the easy course, but not as re- 
gards its requirements. His belief is not an easy one to live 
up to. The religion most helpful in daily life must, for that 
reason, be the hardest one to practise, since it allows no 
substitution for fidelity, enters into every way, and admits no 
excuses, however sanctified. No other righteousness, no self- 
righteousness, will suffice any man. Virtue is held inviolable, 
and only by merit are its honors gained. ‘To this hard ser- 
vice the Unitarian hears religion call the faithful man. But 
he believes the hardness is inspiring, the service honorable, 
and the reward such as with a good conscience he can ac- 
cept. He takes the point of view of the woman who said 
that she liked the Unitarian religion because it swept under 
the mats. 

This uncompromising morality, which is the accepted Uni- 
tarian emphasis on religion, is often referred to as though it 
were insufficient. But it is not “mere morality ” which is 
meant: it is full morality, and this ideal we are not ashamed 
to be known by, though we claim nothing in accepting it. 
We are much more likely to be condemned by it than for it. 
Wherever it appears and under whatever name, we declare 
for the religion of honest vision, clear-minded faith, and 
divine assistance, which is measured more by behavior than 
by professions, more by conduct than by creed, more by 
ordinary habit than by exceptional fervor, and which is so 
formed as to enter readily into the every-day life of the world 
with grace and power. In so far as it meets men at those 
points where they most need religion, such a religion is the 
glory of this life ; and, because it is the best religion to live 


by in this world, we believe it will best fit men to live in the 
next world. ¥ Se 


“Ask Kittie.” 


BY ELIZABETH M. HOWE. 


The village in which she lived is one of those in the pine- 
lands of the South which exist by the tolerance of nature. 
It occupies such portion of a sandy plain as the woods will 
yield, and at every turn of the wilderness steps in and takes 
possession. The forest, silent, unending, mysterious, hems 
itin on all sidés. Great pines stand in the roadways, and 
the leisurely traffic winds in and out between them in quiet 
acquiescence in the trees’ superior rights. 

This village itself is not so much scattered as desultory ; 
and, while there is nothing deprecating, as there might well be 
in the way in which it nestles among the trees, there is, on 
the other hand, an entire absence of aggressiveness in its 
Mother nature has her arm around it; and it leans 
against her, secure and reposeful. The woods tower above 
it without effacing it, for it opposes an unconquerable human- 
ness to the vague immensities that crowd upon it: it check- 
mates these engulfing distances with its friendliness. Each 
dim, mysterious, sombre vista of the encompassing forest 
ends in a red cow. 

Kittie, the heroine of this sketch, was a small, plump, 
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comely mulatto. Her active connection with the village 
began about the time of the Civil War; but, by heredity, 
she had been identified with it for many generations. Her 
genealogical tree ended in an Indian princess; and, though 
details as to this royalty are lacking, a little vagueness in 
regard to ancestors of such rank is not uncommon. But 
whether or not she was descended from a princess, Kittie 
did come of a line of free women. Somehow, the men in her 
ancestry seem to have been a minor factor, dismissed with 
such slight mention that there is no alternative but to dis- 
miss them in like fashion here. The end of the war found 
her a widow in this village—one of those which Sherman 
left desolated behind him,—and_ possessed, through her 
Northern husband, of a competency. This alone would have 
given her a unique position in the little bereft and benumbed 
community, even if there had not been that in her own char- 
acter to distinguish her. 

She was then about thirty years old; and, to appreciate her 
life during the next quarter of a century, one must remember 
the conditions under which life at that time went on. The 
quiet mulatto woman, with her waving hair neatly tucked 
away, her trim dress, and her cheerful, self-contained expres- 
sion, leading an uneventful life in a slumberous little village, 
had nothing less than a great historic background. The 
bitterest experience of modern times had fallen to the lot of 
the community of which she was one. It had before it the 
tremendous task of adjustment to entirely new conditions, 
with the minimum of available resources. Kittie was prob- 
ably the only person there who had neither gained nor lost 
by the change,— a fact which might easily have removed her 
in sympathy from the others, but which instead helped to 
develop in her a great and enduring usefulness. She had 
the poise and self-reliance belonging to a line of aliens,— 
free women in a slave community, removed alike from her 
own kind and from the semi-family ties which bound the 
bondsman to the white. Soon after the close of the war she 
opened a little store, which became a source of supply far 
beyond anything which its array of shelves promised; for 
there was Kittie herself, and Kittie was an unfailing resource. 

Her helpfulness, which began with ministering to the most 
urgent physical needs, when she clothed the naked and fed 
the hungry, soon extended, until to “ask Kittie” became 
the natural solution of a difficulty. She was an excellent 
nurse ; and she had that sense of responsibility for the well- 
being of those around her which is a distinctive attribute of 
the Southern woman, black or white. She tended the feeble 
and the sick, keeping vigil night after night, when necessary ; 
and it was upon Kittie’s kindly strength that the helplessness 
of birth and of death alike leaned. She was the natural super- 
intendent of arrangements at social gatherings and at the 
rare weddings that enlivened the town, and nothing was too 
trivial for her to be willing to bring it to a successful con- 
clusion. If a skein of embroidery silk was to be matched in 
the neighboring city, one “asked Kittie,” or, if a check were 
to be cashed,— a very unfeminine thing to do in person, ac- 
cording to the local code,—one “asked Kittie.” During 


- that interval in the South between the establishment of peace 


and the dawning of prosperity, Kittie was the discreet and 
efficient negotiator, when family treasures had to be sacrificed 
to the dire needs of the hour. If, when one again had a roof 
over one’s head, it became desirable to rent it, Kittie was 
naturally the agent into whose hands it was put ; and, if one 
« didn’t know what in the world to do,” one “ asked Kittie.” 
Kittie prospered in the mean time herself. City merchants 
knew her as one of their best buyers, and she came to own two 
or three houses besides the building in which she had her 
shop. Her wealth — for by comparison with her quiet needs 
it was such — was dispensed as happily asit came. It sprang 
from ministering to human needs, and it was used in their 
behalf. Once it was spent in emphasizing a state of mind. 
The only church in the village of the denomination to which 


Kittie belonged was the one for the whites, and here she was 
a regular attendant. She and the old sexton were almost 
the only representatives of their race there. They had their 
modest pew near the door, they received the communion reg- 
ularly, “after the whites, of course,” and were an entirely 
harmonious element in the congregation. But some ten 
years or more ago, at a convention of the churches of this 
denomination in the South, the question of the admission of 
colored preachers of that faith as delegates to the convention 
was raised. It was discussed with much bitterness, and de- 
cided in the negative. One of the most vehement opponents 
of the measure was a clergyman from Kittie’s own neighbor- 
hood. This may have helped to bring the matter home to 
her; but, at any rate, one of the results of that vote of the 
convention was that Kittie withdrew from the congregation 
to which she had so long belonged, and set about the found- 
ing of a church of her creed in the village for those of her 
own race. ‘There were not many of that faith,— a half-dozen 
or so at first; but others came, and the work began. Kit- 
tie’s subscription naturally headed the list, and represented 
the bulk of the giving. A bit of land was secured, the 
church was begun, and in due time was completed. But the 
church authorities refused to dedicate it, so long as there was 
a debt upon it. Again Kittie came forward, and paid the 
sum still due, amounting to several hundred dollars; and 
“ Kittie’s Church ” was consecrated. It is said that in the 
official records it stands as the Church of the Epiphany, but 
this is obviously mere sacerdotalism: as “ Kittie’s Church ” 
it began, and as “ Kittie’s Church” it is likely to be known, 
so long as it stands. It is a sturdy and well-kept building, 
as befits a church which represents not only the sanctities of 
religion but several other things as well; and the interior 
finish is of admirable completeness and taste. It numbers 
sixteen pews, all told. At first, service was held in it but sel- 
dom. Kittie could no doubt have brought that to pass, too ; 
but perhaps it was enough for a while just to have the church. 
The tiny congregation grew, though, until it quadrupled ; and 
it now has a permanent colored minister, and a congregation 
which fills it comfortably every Sunday. Kittie’s church be- 
ing thus, as it were, the church triumphant, Kittie herself 
could afford to be magnanimous ; and the opportunity to be 
so which soon presented itself was the most picturesque in- 
cident in her life. 

Upon no one has the spirit of content descended with 
more disastrous effort than upon the poor whites of the ~ 
South, and in a commendable effort to relieve the mental 
and spiritual destitution in which they lived, a mission for 
those scattered in the forest around the village was started. 
Its eager founder was that minister of the neighborhood who 
had so strenuously opposed the admission of negro ministers 
as delegates to the Episcopal convention. The exclusion of 
negro ministers led to the founding of Kittie’s church. The 
meetings were held at first in one of the two rooms of a 
“cracker” householder, who not only thus sheltered the new 
enterprise, but built up at once a Sunday-school, promising 
as to numbers, at least, from her own grandchildren. The 
work grew, and outgrew the tiny room in which it started. 
The devoted clergyman put up with his own hands a rough 
pine shelter for his flock, and started a day school also. It 
prospered, too ; and again he found himself pressed upon by 
urgent necessities. If the needs of these awakening minds 
and souls were to be met, money must be had. But money 
is not abundant in the pinelands of the South; and, under the 
circumstances, he could hardly follow the village habit, and 
“ask Kittie.” But Kittie was no more unmindful of this need 
than she had been of others. With what eyes she had watched 
his efforts for these poor whites one cannot say, but one day 
she gave the land upon which to place the longed-for school- 
house and chapel, and, putting a mortgage on one of her 
cottages, loaned the money with which to build. It was a 
saintly act, perhaps; but, all things considered, it must have 
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yielded a very human satisfaction. Whether she was subtle 
enough to get from this piece of generosity its full flavor, only 
an intimate —and of these she had none — could say. Per- 
haps she was too magnanimous to be subtle. At any rate, 
the building of the chapel was declared to be the most 1m- 
portant event in the history of the mission; and Kittie was 
acknowledged — let us hope, humbly acknowledged — as “‘ its 
tried and constant friend all through the years of its life.” 

Kittie’s environment was such as to give her what we call 
avery quiet life. The years came to her empty; but she 
filled them all with kindly offices, until the year came which 
brought a special message for her, and one morning the 
village learned that Kittie was dead. She was buried from 
her church, with three clergymen to do her honor; and the 
little edifice was filled to overflowing, not with the negroes, but 
the whites. It was the whites who put up the monument that 
marks her grave. The inscription tells us that it was “erected 
by her friends, who bear loving witness that she did justly and 
loved mercy and walked humbly with her God.” 

And so Kittie’s life ended, so far as outward activities 
measure a life. But, uneventful, obscure even, as it was, it 
had a deep and abiding significance. It could bé said of 
her, as it can be said of few, that she rose to the full measure 
of her opportunities. She held by the old standards of faith- 
fulness and service, while she was the best representative 
which the village had of several traits which belong distinc- 
tively to the new dispensation. 

Her strength might easily have been her weakness, for she 
was part of the perplexing problem of the South. But this 
humble mulatto woman, hidden in her little village among the 
moss-hung pines, held a clew to its solution. 


A Congress of Religion. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 

Are we ready for an advance step in the way of religious 
evolution? The air is full of social dreams of co-operation. 
Fortunately, we have got safely by the idea that individ- 
ualism must be sacrificed if we would secure a reasonable 
degree of social integrity. Only the raw recruit imagines 
that we are going to give up the whole resultant of nine- 
teenth century development, in order to make sure of a new 
development in society and politics for the twentieth cen- 
tury. Such literary by-play as Altruria and the extrava- 
ganzas of Tolstoi are welcomed simply because they help us 
to break up our prejudices; but they, happily, have very 
little influence in shaping the social efforts of the people. 
There is a temperate tone in the work of both Church and 
State, which is surely the result of a wholesome public spirit. 
When an enthusiast tells us that we are “sixty millions of 
white American slaves,”’ we smile, and thank him for his sym- 
pathy ; but we are not discouraged. On the whole, the nine- 
teenth century goes out intensely optimistic,— not self-sat 
isfied, but satisfied that its work. makes a good basis for some- 
thing broader and better. This is not a mere sentiment, but 
arational conviction. History shames us out of a confession 
of pessimism. Edward Hartmann, the ablest pessimist living, 
is also a splendid example of the jolliest kind of an upward 
looker. His philosophy has not had the least effect in sour- 
ing his life. 

Social fellowship has gone on in so many ways that we 
hardly are able to note the evolution that takes place. In 
commerce we are placing emphasis on reciprocity ; in manu- 
factures, on trades-unions; and the marvellous growth of in- 
ternational legislation has made a great republic of the whole 
world. In my hall is a telephone which connects me, through 
a central office, with eight separate circuits, largely composed 
of farm-houses, from one mile to six miles apart. We who 
were most isolated are thus being grouped together, antici- 
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pating the time when electricity will make town life less at- 
tractive. We are able to converse together, exchange news, 
exchange goods, and be of counsel and aid. On the lines 
are physicians, and practically a depot and post-office. Mu- 
sic in my home can be freely heard over the whole general 
circuit. 

The era of unified individualism is fully upon us. We 
think together, we work together, and very rapidly we are 
learning to sympathize with each other over creed lines, 
over geographical lines, and over political lines. We are 
determined in our economic relations to produce and to dis- 
tribute with more generous views of universal equity. 

In our church affairs we have heretofore worked out an 
intense individualism. Nowhere else have we worked so 
sharply on lines of demarcation, if not antagonism. Each 
sect was not only sure of paradise for itself, but it was 
bound to be equally sure of the disaster of all others. How 
softly we have been getting over most of this prejudice! 
There are few who can pronounce the eternal doom of those 
who believe unaffiliated doctrines, or even of disbelievers al- 
together. Hate has gone out of our hearts. Sects are first- 
rate individual potencies for religious work. As such, they 
evidently have a vital and permanent place. But, having 
outlived the destructive era, and not having definitely en- 
tered the constructive, sects have unfortunately been unde- 
fined, or by many falsely defined, in such a way as to reckon 
as survivals of the unfittest. It will be unfortunate if we do 
not find our true mission,—the work that the age cuts 
out for us todo. Otherwise the enthusiasm of the Church 
burns out, and the masses lose interest in the organization 
altogether. Liberals suffer from the general indifference to 
religious work which is manifested by the advocates of a 
broader spirit; while the orthodox suffer from a drift toward 
absolute atheism, or materialism, on the part of those who 
are sustaining its services. 

It seems beyond question that the sects, having thor- 
oughly worked out an individualism of a definite sort, must 
accept the social drift of the times, and learn to co-operate 
in a larger religious fraternity. The object of a true con- 
gress of religion is not to propagate either evangelicalism 
or liberalism. It is not to break down, nor is it to build up. 
If in finding its exact work it was swayed for a time by its 
enthusiasm for humane sentiment and the desirability of the 
wider spread of liberal sentiment, it now sees more clearly. 
The aim and the end of the congress is, first of all, to enable 
sects to co-operate rather than find their end in contention 
or even in self-centred self-satisfaction. 

This was recognized at Grindenwald, and the Chicago 
Parliament of Religions was an outburst of sentiment that 
the religious world was hardly ready to believe existed. But 
the preceding steps had all been taken. Pan-Methodism, 
pan-Episcopalianism, pan-Presbyterianism, and their Con- 
gresses logically moved forward into pan-Christian Con- 
gresses. The presence of Buddhists, Brahmists, and Parsees, 
broadened the fellowship, but misinterpreted the drift and 
purport. It looked as if we might be inaugurating a study 
of comparative religion or comparative theology rather than 
creating a fellowship of faith. The preserice of Orientalism 
at our consecutive meetings has not tended to remove this 
mistake. But at Omaha we bend down to this single question, 
Can we reach cordially over the borders, and help each other 
in God’s love? I believe every one answered from a deep 
conviction of the certainty that we could. 
an enthusiastic congress ; yet it was the enthusiasm of depth, 
and not of froth. The churches represented were more 
largely of the orthodox and evangelical sort,— Baptist, Meth- 
odist, Congregationalist, Episcopal, Jewish, and Indepen- 
dent, as well as Unitarian and Universalist. 

Then came to the surface this additional sentiment. The 
sects need a new advance, not simply for the sake of religious 


co-operation, but for the sake of the new religious life, Lib-. 
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eralism needs it to save itself from lapse into indifferentism 
Orthodoxy to save itself from a lapse into materialism. We 
only assert that there are signs that the times are ripe for a 
new forward movement, for a new outlook, a new fellowship 
of the sects, rather than to allow all life to pass out of the 
churches into co-ordinate organizations, like the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and Christian Endeavor. 

I make no appeal for the congress. If it is not needed, 
let it die. But let us, at least, study the century that we are 
Just stepping out of. It has done its own work, not at all 
repeated that of preceding centuries. It leaves us with one 
of the grandest evolutions of history,— half a hundred sects, 
each one as stout and purposeful as John Knox and Wesley 
and Fox and Channing, and the others whose souls dwell in 
them. Each one is an idea, a will, a courage, a prayer. 
Each one has done its individual work. Shall they be left to 
die out into aimless decrepitude? I cannot but believe that 
the next century is to see our wrangling displaced, not by 
insipidity and senility, but by a stout co-operative union for 
God and for man. 


Unseen Reality. 


BY H. HAYES ROBBINS. 


There are times in almost every life when only the hope of 
immortality puts strength into the soul. This is the tonic 
of iron that turns fearfulness into courage, mediocrity into 
greatness, despair into heroism, suffering and disappointment 
into patience and character. 

Men have said — but I doubt if any have truly believed 
it — that, were the hope of another life to be put away, so 
much the more would we seek the highest possibilities of 
this. Shallow delusion! The highest possibilities of this 
life are the very ones that reach over into the next, and 
gather their vital significance from the hope of personal im- 
mortality. They consist in that spiritual culture whose roots 
cannot be traced because they are not of this world. It is as 
though a man were plucked from out the heart of civilization, 
and buried in African wilds to end his days in savage 
squalor. He would indeed struggle for life, but not for its 
highest possibilities. From those he has been cut off forever. 
Napoleon, on the world-stage, is the hero of Austerlitz, the 
nation-moulder of Tilsit, the matchless Jaw-giver of the Tuil- 
eries. Shut up in Elba, he is the revolutionizer, reformer, and 
law-giver of Elba; but that is all. 

We are and shall be what we make ourselves. The 
higher the ideal of personal development, then, the nobler the 
life patterned after it. That for which life is a preparation 
determines the quality of the life. He who rightly believes 
in immortality will seek to lay broadly and grandly the foun- 
dations‘of a character that shall endure and grow throughout 
eternity. He who lacks that hope, if he sets before him 
lesser and grosser aims, is not to be condemned, since all his 
possibilities of happiness must be realized, if ever, within three- 
score/years and ten. It isan old, old law of humanity that, in 
proportion as the spiritual withdraws, materialism ascends 
the throne; and, compared with what every pure soul feels 
might some time be its spiritual estate, the best of mortal life 
is, after all, only materialism of a finer grade. 

Let us not fall into error. We have no need to decry 
materialism, if only it be seen from the highest, and not the 
lowest, nor any midway, point. Materialism as an end in it- 
self is gross andcruel. Whatever of intellectuality it produces 
is in itself only a crafty agent of self-gratification. Whatever 
of moral culture, even, may finally unfold from such a ma- 
terialism is bloodless and cold. Only the light of the sun it- 
self can bring out any beauty here. When materialism, wis- 
dom, and morality feed the heart-life, and thereby share in 
spiritual growth of the immortal soul, they are transfigured 
as on the Galilean mountain, and become divine. 
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But, beware, O philosopher, of materialism! Beware of 
setting up any less goal than this supremest one! Beware of 
spreading the wet blanket of doubt and despair over the 
dearest hope of humanity, in the delusion that you shall 
thus widen man’s practical sympathy with his fellows! The 
way to broaden life is not to flatten it down from above with 
the iron weight of cynical disbelief. Life need be broad 
only that thereupon may be reared temple and dome that 
shall reach above the clouds, and catch their significance and 
beauty from the sunlight there. 

Beware of the day when men come to believe that what 
they see about them is all there is of life. -Ever, as life 
advances, there comes a growing sense of limitation, and out 
of that a growing sense of need, and out of that the larger 
hope. ‘The need you cannot uproot. Beware, then, of cut- 
ting away the hope! 

Forever we move toward a goal. We reach it, and some 
larger goal appears still farther on, and then another; and 
so it will always be. The men of yesterday labored for a 
better day; and at last it dawned, but not for them. The 
men of to-day labor for a happier order. It will yet come in, 
but not for them. ‘The men of numberless to-morrows will 
strive for higher and yet higher things; and all in turn will 
be achieved, but not for them. Is this, then, the last word 
to be said? Is there no hope for all the world’s dark yester- 
days, but only for some far-off, sunny future which its build- 
ers shall never see? 

Yes, there is hope,—hope of a life of compensation, a 
life of opportunities restored, a life of development resumed, 
a life of reunion wherein all that once was lost shall be re- 
gained forever. There is hope that for the ignorant savage, 
the helpless slave, the poor, the “sick, the overborne, the 
martyrs to principle of every epoch,—that for all these the 
whole sad story of creation is not written on the million 
funeral pyres of the forest, nor on world’s innumerable Gol- 
gothas and potters’ fields. There is hope, too, that we our- 
selves shall yet and somewhere be the men and women we 
have seen in our prophetic dreams, and shall walk together 
again in a companionship worthy, enduring, and true. 

In this hope, then, let us live. O soul of man, deem no 
conquest too vast, no vision too bright, death shall not 
snatch it away. Live, too, in the present fully and truly, 
despising no good thing it offers thee, yet cutting every bond 


that holds thee down, 
“Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea.” 


Spiritual Life. 


To love is the sole and supreme object of man’s life. It 
is the one lesson which he has to learn on earth; and love 
once learnt, in what way matters little, “it leaves completion 
in the soul.”— Henry Jones, M.A. 


a 


Each life has its Gethsemane, wherein it must walk alone, . 
— its passion and its peace. Each soul, by faith, may walk 
upon the waves within, may learn to say to turbulence, 
“ Peace, be still!” And the tossed sea of human emotions, 
breaking ever with angry roar on the coast of self, shall sink 
to rest.— TZrinities and Sanctities. ' 
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People get to feel that they are doing nothing unless they 
have a sphere, a mission. I do not deny that the world is in 
terrible want of a great many reforms; but I do deny that 
God calls a vast many of those. who set themselves up to 
reform it, I do deny that he wants anything done anywhere 
that has to be done at cost of the next duty—/. /. W. Ware. 
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Prayer. 


If we with earnest effort could succeed 
To make our life one long connected prayer, 
As lives of some, perhaps, have been and are; 
If, never leaving Thee, we had no need 
Our wandering spirits back again to lead 
Into thy presence, but continued there, 
Like angels standing on the highest stair 
Of the sapphire throne,— this were to pray indeed. 


But if distractions manifold prevail, 
And if in this we must confess we fail, 
Grant us to keep at least a prompt desire, 
Continual readiness for prayer and praise, ~ 
An altar heaped and waiting to take fire 
With the least spark and leap into a blaze. 
Sas (Oh ARAL 


Che Pulpit. 


The Ministry and the Church. 


BY ELI FAY. 


A Christian minister ought deeply to feel that he is as 
truly a minister of God to human souls as was Mr. Lowell a 
minister of the United States of America to the Court of 
St. James, and that his errand is quite as direct and specific 
as was his. Mr. Lowell might have been the bright, mag- 
netic, companionable, delightful man he was, charming at 
all social functions, welcome on all great occasions,— a very 
exceptional man; but, if he had not attended scrupulously to 
the only business which the great republic had specifically in- 
trusted to him, he would not have been our very useful and 
popular minister to England. 

The one distinguishing feature of the Christian ministry is 
that it is to represent God to the soul,— not God as he is found 
in science or history, beauty or order, society or civilization, 
though incidentally that is important, but God as light, 
life, peace, joy, strength, confidence, inspiration in the heart 
of man,—the marvellous unlanguaged song of the ages, 
whose spirit has lightened burdens, mitigated sorrows, ele- 
vated aims, and brightened and intensified expectations all 
through life, and thrown a halo over its earthly close. This 
was the spiritual exaltation, the daily experience, the one 
characteristic of Christ that made him the complete victor 
over difficulties, the wonder and admiration, the grand spirit- 
ual prototype of the world. Laboring to generate and dif- 
fuse the same spirit and atmosphere,— to guide people to 
that unique experience,— the man in the pulpit, the director 
of the Sunday-school, the visitor among the families of his 
congregation, is a special minister of God to the souls under 
his care; and opportunities are never wanting to say the 
word or do the deed that would bear strongly in the right 
general direction. The tone and manner of the pulpit ser- 
vice, the reading of the Scriptures, the selection of the hymns, 
the spirit, the conception, the language, the instinctive em- 
phasis of the prayer, the aim, or the want of aim, in the ser- 
mon, and the opportunities made or accepted through the 
following week, show conclusively whether or not the minister 
is feeling his way to the hearts of his people. And yet much 
of our Sunday work is coldly, painfully, artistically perfunc- 
tory. Is it wonderful that James Russell Lowell, not a very 
spiritual or worshipful soul, but one keenly alive to the fitness 
of things, held that no man not prenatally called to the work, 
and by all our human devices, and particularly by a prereq- 
uisite experience fitted for it, ought ever to enter the pulpit? 
In one view of the case it is remarkable that any man ever 
had the courage, the sublime audacity, to do it, as it is the 
most exalted of all vocations, one in which God and man, 
heaven and earth, time and eternity, are focussed. This or 
nothing, ¢hzs or nothing. 
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It is said that the professional pastoral call, at which it 
was assumed that special religious matters would be the 
topic of conversation, is passed. Perhaps; but, if so, is it 
not at the demand of a usurping and impertinent materialism 
that has utterly tabooed religious conversation,— the most 
effectual of all the ways of approach to the soul? And yet, 
without the formality of the old-fashioned call that frightened 
the young and sent a chill to the hearts of their parents, he is 
the true minister who understands that, however many scien- 
tific or literary lectures or readings of Shakespeare or Brown- 
ing he may give or entertainments hold, unless he awakens a 
profound spiritual interest among his people, leading them to 
a blessed, inexpressible, experimental knowledge of God,— the 
joy of the great and good of all ages,— he signally fails in his 
great calling, ever at a loss to name a book, relate a circum- 
stance, make a quotation, or drop a word that would be likely 
to hit its unnamed mark. 

The late Dr. John Hall, probably the most successful pas- 
tor, certainly for many years the minister of by far the 
largest and most influential’ Presbyterian church in the 
world, continued till the last—-so the report goes—to 
make his pastoral calls in the very spirit of his Sunday ser- 
vices, usually closing each with a short prayer. It is certain 
that the minister who makes his calls as “a jolly good fel- 
low” might quite as well remain at home, as clearly that is 
not the spirit of his great vocation. At his ordination, many 
a young man has been strongly exhorted, first of all, to 
be aman. Certainly, as a good minister can be made of 
no other material. Strange that the exhortation was ever 
thought to be necessary. But the covert intimation that the 
minister is a matter of secondary importance, or that the 
ministerial character, aim, aptitude, spirit, love, and longing 
necessarily follow, or are a part of, even genuine manliness, 
is utterly false. As well say that genius for music, art, or in- 
vention, is a concomitant of manliness. 

The poorest preaching beneath the stars is that termed 
“practical”; and the hue and cry for it has greatly dimin- 
ished the influence of the pulpit. It has its place, but it is 
certainly not primary. The man who needs to be told to 
speak the truth, pay his debts, drink no whiskey, behave 
himself, is not at all likely to do it. It is the man whose 
religious nature has been deeply stirred, whose soul has been 
mightily wrought upon by the spirit of God, whose conscience 
has been quickened by appeals to his inmost soul, who knows 
something of “the love of Christ which passeth all under- 
standing,” that best exemplifies the Christian spirit. Our 
Methodist brethren, who are continually appealing to the 
sentiments, whose word is primarily to the heart, who con- 
cern themselves chiefly with the soul’s relation to God, have 
recently decided to raise at once $20,000,000 as a thank- 
offering for the prosperity of their Church and an enlarge- 
ment of the institutions connected with it. If for the past 
fifty years their chief appeal had been to reason; if they had 
harped continually on “practical” Christianity; if their 
churches had been little mass meetings, with no strong bond 
holding them together and to one another ; if, preparing for 
and expecting no special religious experience among their 
young people, they had sought to influence them chiefly 
through entertainments, literary studies, or philanthropic 
labors,— all well in their way, but no better adapted to the 
special end contemplated than cosmetics to curvature of 
the spine or ossification of the heart,— they would now find 
it difficult, if not impossible, to raise 20,000,000 cents. 

To say that Mr. Moody’s work, and the results of it, are 
unreal or pernicious, would be simply self-stultification. We 
do not believe they are the best. I recently inquired of an 
able Methodist minister, of twenty years’ experience in that 
Church, which method of extending an experimental knowl- 
edge of religion he preferred, the revival or that of earnest, 
searching, persistent pastoral preaching and labor ; and with- 
out a moment’s hesitation he replied, “ The latter.” And yet 
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Mr. Moody and many other revivalists show as in a focus 
of sunbeams — show in a manner to make opposition an 
absurdity — that the chief appeal of religion is to the heart, 
that its primary work is to bedonethere. And its sweetening 
and helpful influence ‘is thence to flow into the life. Christ 
intimated very distinctly that a man is not likely to love his 
neighbor as himself till he has loved God with all his heart, 
and our all-pervading need is an understanding of the divine 
order ; and, therefore, irrespective of the one qualification for 
the pulpit which eclipses all others,—the sacred, ineffable, 
soul-inspiring, God-revealing experience which Christ re- 
peatedly emphasized and transcendentally illustrated,— the 
idea that a theological school can prepare a man for the 
pulpit is as absurd as that the college could convert a clod- 
hopper into a Shakespeare or a Michel Angelo, a Father 
Taylor or an Edison. The custom is to examine candidates 
for the pulpit after they have finished their theological course. 
Why not examine them before they begin it, and ascertain 
whether they “have so much as heard that there is a Holy 
Ghost”? 

We may well doubt the propriety of taking from the count- 
ing-room or the harvest field, or even from the Senior Class 
in college, a person who had never worked in the Sunday- 
school, never attended church very regularly, never mani- 
fested any special interest in religion,— in fact, knows nothing 
about it,— and of sending him to a theological school to learn 
how to guide people to an experimental, soul-craving, half- 
supernal knowledge of God, but for which the minister has 
no message nor the church a special function. A vivid con- 
sciousness of the dignity, the glory, of well-rounded and 
opulent manhood, a clear conviction as to the value of a 
merited yet magnificent success, the unutterable thrills occa- 
sioned by the grand orchestra, and the ecstasy of mother- 
hood, cannot be fawght: they must be learned from experience. 
In the most critical study of chemistry we get not the slightest 
hint as to the exquisite fragrance of the rose, or to the hungry 
the exceeding palatableness of good food. What do such 
facts teach us? 

The church is to embody and exemplify the spirit and aim 
of the minister. That is its only function. It is by no 
means a social organization, a literary club, a musical coterie, 
or a cheap theatre. It is primarily for the promotion of 
the spiritual life of its members. A Catholic priest of 
Worcester, Mass.,— a most estimable man,— once said to me 
that he profoundly pitied Protestant ministers, as they are 
continually on the guz vive for the means of entertaining 
their people. They deliver lectures, get up entertainments, 
run off on excursions, plan for oyster suppers and dancing 
parties, and tax their ingenuity, their strength, and their 
patience to keep their people together. . They seem to have 
no idea of the fact that nothing on earth suits people so well 
or makes them so contented and happy as re/igion, rightly ad- 
ministered. He who doubts whether my friend, the priest, 
was correct has no business in the pulpit, as only he who, 
with all his heart and mind and soul, believes in a religion 
that warms, expands, uplifts, and enriches the sources of our 
being can preach it. There are vast multitudes of pro- 
fessedly Christian people upon whom the grand idea has 
never dawned that by fav the largest and richest satisfac- 
tions of life are on its serious side. Grant that religion may 
be made very repulsive, grant that there is a difference be- 
tween the tastes of the old and the ycung; yet that differ- 
ence does not neutralize law. Grant that condiments in 
moderation may increase the zest for food; yet who does 
not know that he who uses condiments freely places on his 
vital forces a heavy mortgage, every farthing of which he 
must pay? : é 

A thoroughly compact, earnest, conservative church — the 
religious home of reverent, worshipful, rest-seeking souls — 
is, like the family, a quiet but mighty power for good. It 
should be known as a distinctively religious institution. Ad- 
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mission to it should be in an appropriate, impressive, recog- 
nized form ; and it should be understood to mark an era in 
the lives of those who unite with it. It should be a method 
of personal consecration to God. I know a very superior 
young woman, a graduate of one of our best universities, 
and now engaged in educational work of a high order, who, 
with the spirit above indicated, would be happy to unite with 
a Unitarian church like that which I have briefly sketched. 
In a church that was understood to mean less than that she 
would feel no interest whatever. And I fully believe not 
only that her idea of the church is the ¢vwe one, but that she 
represents the on/y elements of which‘a vigorous, self-centred, 
attractive, and helpful church can be built. 

In what consists the influence of Masonry, felt throughout 
the civilized world? Its spirit or aim, thé compactness of its 
organization, and its ritual. Substitute for these the best 
lectures on Masonry ever given, and the institution would 
die in ten years; and is not the significant moral in plain 
sight? 

I have never strongly sympathized with those who, having 
attended for a while a given church, have left it for the 
reason that there no one “spoke to them.” If a church ser- 
vice has accomplished its object, has lifted souls out of their 
secular grooves, helped them to forget for the hour the 
tyranny of things, stimulated faith and hope, wonder and awe, 
begotten great thoughts concerning individuality, duty, prog- 
ress, immortality, God, created a genuine religious atmos- 
phere, I cannot understand that those who deeply felt it, 
and were borne aloft by it, could endure, much less seek, 
the sudden transition, the awful jar of common hand-shaking 
and chatter. Every service cannot have this exalted char- 
acter: that would be asking too much. And yet, in many-a 
prayer and sermon, reverent, upward-looking souls find stimu- 
lation for the truest religious sentiment. Pray, give such an 
opportunity to reach home without sawing their ears with 
remarks in regard to the weather, the Philippines, or the 
next dinner party. I am delighted when, without exchang- 
ing a word or even shaking hands with a soul, I can leave a 
religious service that deeply moved me, carrying to my home 
undisturbed the sacred impression. And spare your min- 
ister. He has been on the mount of transfiguration, and 
seen and heard and felt far more than he has been able 
to communicate or define. His inmost soul is a-quiver. 
Whether in the body or out of the body he hardly knows, | 
nor does he care; and he should be allowed to go at once 
to his home, and alone, on the lounge in his study, to dream, 
wonder, adore, commune, enjoy, and realize a little of what 
heaven is,— to live it all over again, tenderly brooded by the 
very angels who sweetly whispered to him while he was 
writing his sermon, selecting his hymns, and antedating his 
prayer. He who attends church for social recognition needs 
first of all to be born again. 


Prayer. 


O Thou who hast compassed all the pathway of our lives, 
we thank thee that thy providence abides through every 
change. Thou dost cheer even the loneliest lot with the com- 
fort of thy presence, and we can only bless thee for thy un- 
failing care. Into thine own eternity thou hast called us, 
and set us in the midst of purposes we cannot measure; but 
we would thank thee for the good we know, and pray that 
thou wilt teach us patience till thou send more light. Waken 
our hearts to gratitude, O Lord, for mercies which have 
flowed upon us, day by day, in health and sickness, in labor 
and repose, in knowledge ‘and affection, in the ever-renewed 
beauty of earth and sky, in thoughts of truth and justice, 
to stir us from our ease and quicken our endeavor, and 
so train our spirits more and more into accord with thy 
pure will, Ammen. 
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Literature. 


Through Asia.* 


This book will take its place among the most 
notable records of exploration. Not only is 
a great addition made by this trained ex- 
plorer to the knowledge of Central Asia, but 
also he has produced a work which, without 
regard to its scientific value, excites the in- 
terest and stimulates the imagination of his 
readers. It is an amazing record of wander- 
ings among the lofty mountains and deserts 
of Central Asia. The one most famous pas- 
sage which has already attracted the atten- 
tion of the whole civilized world relates to 
the sufferings and destruction of his caravan 
in the desert of Takla-makan. There are 
two hundred pages, containing this veritable 
tale of terror. The reader shrinks in pain 
from the record of suffering from thirst and 
starvation, and yet is constrained to follow 
the wretched pilgrims day by day, as camels, 
sheep, poultry, and men die, one after an- 
other, among the sand-dunes of the trackless 
desert. Three finally escaped. The first 
one crawled on his hands and knees to a pool 
of water found by chance. Scientific up to 
the brink of death, he pulls out his watch 
and counts his pulse before he drinks, —forty- 
nine beats to the minute. He then takes 
draughts of cold water, deep and prolonged. 
Soon the dry skin is softened, the shrunken 
hands begin to fill out, the blood flows more 
freely in his veins, and the pulse rises to 
fifty-six. He has eaten nothing for three 
days, and has drunk nothing before for six; 
and yet, with strength and spirits renewed, 
he fills his waterproof boots, slings them 
over his shoulder, and marches back to save 
the life of his attendant Kasim, in whom 
the water works the same miracle of restora- 
tion. Islam Bai, his faithful companion, 
now becoming a dear friend for life, escapes 
in-another way, and soon rejoins him. 

This is the worst of his perils, but it is 
not much worse than some of the things that 
befell him at other times on the Roof of 
the World and in the desert of Gobi. His 
most romantic and startling experience was 
the discovery of ancient cities buried in the 
sands of the desert. Known not even by 
tradition to Europeans, they showed the 
signs of civilization far superior to anything 
now seen in that region. They evidently 
go back to the early days of Buddhism. 

It took three years and a half to travel 
from Russia to Peking, exploring the moun- 
tains and deserts between. Now and then 
there are most surprising meetings with offi- 
cials of the English and Russian govern- 
ments; and sometimes there are festivities, 
with all the luxuries of civilization. For 
instance, he met in the Pamirs the English 
and Russian commissions, who were settling 
the boundary line between their respective 
countries. On the Roof of the World, 
their work being done, a banquet was given, 
attended by officers in full and gorgeous uni- 
form, with every delicacy which St. Peters- 
burg could furnish. 


__*THRouGH Asia, By Sven-Hedin. With nearly 300 
illustrations from sketches and photographs by the author. 
: ; volumes, New York and London. Harper & 

rothers, 
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Considerable scientific matter is included 
in these handsome volumes, but much has 
been reserved for later use. It is impossible 
that the public shall not demand of this ac- 
complished explorer all that his note-books 
can furnish concerning these vast, mysterious 
lands and their inhabitants. Since the days 
of Marco Polo they have challenged the 
interest of the civilized world with their 
romance and their mystery. The railroad 
and the telegraph will soon lay them open to 
the knowledge of very commonplace travel- 
lers. For the present they surpass in inter- 
est even the polar regions of the earth. It is 
difficult to see how one man could do more 
to justify the work of exploration now under- 
taken by scientific societies than has been 
done by this hardy, versatile, light-hearted 
traveller. : : 


Tue GOEDE VROUW OF MANA-HA-TA. By 
Mrs. John King Van Rensselaer. New York. 
$2.—This history of Zhe Goodwife of Man- 
hattan—to give the title in common English 
—is another testimony to the present interest 
in things ancestral, which includes not only 
the characters and general history of one’s 
forefathers and foremothers, but extends to 
the details of their daily life. That this 
interest is genuine and general is shown by 
the success of such books as Mrs. Earle’s, 
which appeal to no single family or group of 
families. Mrs. Van Rensselaer, on the con- 
trary, has taken half a dozen prominent 
pioneer women, and related the story of their 
lives and of their descendants from 1609 to 
1760, set in proper surroundings according to 
verified traditions. Thus the book will con- 
cern primarily the descendants of Annekje 
Lockermans, Cornelia Lubbetse, Annekje 
Jans, Margaret Hardenbroeck, Arientje Jans, 
and Caterina Van De Bourgh; and that these 
would make up a great company in them- 
selves we need take only the assurance of the 
author for proof, since she tells us that, if 
the farm of a single one, Annekje Jans, 
which included property now held by Trinity 
Church, were divided among her numerous 
descendants, in spite of its immense value, 
each person would receive no more than one 
cent. According to the genealogical tables, 
the Livingstons, De Peysters, Alexanders, 
Beekmans, Van Cortlandts, Van Rensselaers, 
and other well-known New York families, all 
trace their ancestry back to these six thrifty, 
energetic housewives. The most delightful 
of all the women described is Polly Spratt, 
who was ‘‘spoiled and indulged more than 
any other girl in the province,’’ who insisted 
on coasting down hill with the boys, and 
who did not lose her love of fun even when 
she became Mrs. Provoorst, and later Mrs. 
Alexander. Her social position was not 
affected by the fact that she chose to con- 
tinue her husband’s business after his death, 
and that she had a row of offices built in 
front of her house, with the store on one 
side. It was she who had the first pavement 
laid in the city of New York, partly to give 
the city authorities an object-lesson, since 
they had declared the thing impossible. In 
commenting on the fact that Mrs. Provoorst 
managed her business herself, Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer says that snobbish ideas were 
“*foreign to those of Dutch descent, and were 
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only the reflections of the opinions of the 
English, who preferred to live in idleness 
and on the bounty of others (if they did no 
worse), and pretended to despise honest 
labor’?! As Mrs. Alexander, pretty Polly 
Spratt not only controlled the social affairs 
of New York, but she had great influence 
over its commercial interests, and was also 
allowed a voice in all important political 
events. . Petticoat Lane, as Broad Street was 
called in her honor, led very properly from 
her door to the government house and the 
fort. Several chapters are devoted to matters 
of general interest, and the book shows care- 
ful research into sources of information not 
readily accessible. There is a good index. 


THE ADVENTURES OF CAPT. BONNEVILLE, 
U.S.A., IN THE Rocky MOUNTAINS AND 
THE FAR West. By Washington Irving. 
Pawnee edition. In two volumes. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $6.—In 
1831 instructions were issued to Capt. Bonne- 
ville from Alexander Macomb, Major-general, 
commanding the army of the United States, 
granting the captain leave of absence to explore 
the territory of the United States up to and be- 
yond the Rocky Mountains, with the view of 
ascertaining the nature and character of the In- 
dians inhabiting those regions, together with 
the resources of the country. The captain was 
released from other service, but was to make 
his journey at his own expense, to gratify his 
own love for adventure and exploration. In 
1835 Washington Irving, who, to carry out his 
purposes as an author, was a frequent guest of 
John Jacob Astor, met at his house, for the 
first time, Capt. Bonneville. He-had then just 
returned from the regions among the moun- 
tains, and was about to make his report to the 
government. He was a frank, free-hearted 
soldier, who had done his work for the love of 
it, with very little benefit to his own fortunes. 
We can imagine the scene in which Irving 
questioned the explorer,—a mild, quiet-looking 
personage,— and drew from him wild and often 
startling statements concerning his adventures. 
A few months later Irving found the captain 
at Washington, attempting to write out his 
notes. Finally, he placed in Irving’s hands a 
mass of manuscript to be edited and published. 
This manuscript, supplemented with various 
facts and details which Irving gathered from 
other men who were also actors in these or 
similar scenes, became the book which is now 
offered to the public in this new “ Pawnee” 
edition. It is handsomely bound, beautifully 
printed, with an artistic colored border for each 
page. It is not only a beautiful gift-book for 
the coming season, it is also a classic. It re- 
ports to us the life and the habits of the 
Indian in the West before the great rush of 
settlers that swept across the plains destroyed 
the buffalo and drove the Indian from his 
happy hunting-ground. The adventures of 
Capt. Bonneville are not only interesting in 
themselves for their substance and for the 
manner of the telling, but also because they 
record things forever past. We get glimpses 
in this narrative,.not only of the aboriginal 
human nature, but also of the effect upon the 
white men who, in friendly association or hos- 
tile contact with savages, either mastered them 
by supremacy of virtue or, as often happened, 
fell to their level. Such records will grow more 
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valuable as the generations pass. By the 
process of natural selection the most inter- 
esting and well-written of them will renew for 
each generation interest in the wonderful events 
which attended the settlement of the country, 
the expulsion of the aborigines, and the rela- 
tions, good and bad, noble and vicious, humane 
and cruel, which have made of our national 
policy a tangled web. 


THE House OF THE SEVEN GABLES. By 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. With illustrations 
by Maude and Genevieve Cowles. In two 
volumes. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $5 per set.—A beautiful 
holiday edition of one of Hawthorne’s great- 
est works. There are houses in Salem, 
Mass., of many gables, from two to seven. 
The ‘‘house of the seven gables’’—Haw- 
thorne being witness—never existed. It was 
no old house with a number, on a street that 
was named. The people who lived in it 
never walked the streets of Salem. No men 
and women whom Hawthorne knew were the 
originals from whom he sketched the por- 
traits so often identified even by the descend- 
ants of bygone ancestors as pictures stolen 
from their family treasures. But Hawthorne 
lived in Salem. He breathed the atmos- 
phere of the old town. He knew the hidden 
lives of those who kept the flavor of colonial 
life. He knew the old houses in which 
were treasures of lacquer and china, the scent 
of sandalwood, the spoils of war and com- 
merce, strange fabrics brought from Oriental 
lands, books and silver taken from foreign 
ships by privateersmen, and the heirlooms, 
both of intellectual and material value, which 
made the Salem of a hundred years ago 
unique among the towns of America. Haw- 
thorne was himself a part of that which he 
described. He was both the product of the 
peculiar past of that community and the 
creator of the characters and scenes in which 
that past lived again. This holiday edition 
is gilt-edged, has a cover of beautiful de- 
sign, and has twenty full-page illustrations 
by Maude and Genevieve Cowles. The 
head-pieces and initials were designed by 
Edith and Mildred Cowles. The illustra- 
tions which give this edition a distinctive 
character’ have been made by artists, who 
have sought to enter into the spirit in which 
Hawthorne wrote. To the general reader, 
their work will make more real the history 
and romance of the people and the houses 
that so affected his imagination. To one 
who is steeped in the atmosphere of Salem, 
they will seem to have succeeded better with 
the people than with the houses. Some of 
the human types admirably represent the 
traits of their class. If the ‘‘House of 
Seven Gables’’ in the frontispiece is not a 
typical Salem house, it is still gloomy and 
mysterious enough to satisfy the uncritical 
reader. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CIVIL WAR. With 
the Leaders at Washington and in the Field 
in the Sixties. By Charles A. Dana. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.— As Assistant 
Secretary of War from ’63 to ’65, Mr. Dana, in 
the prime of his powers, was brought into the 
most intimate relations with Lincoln, Grant, 
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ern leaders in the Civil War. As Stanton’s 
alter ego, he inspected the army, studied the 
plans of generals, noted the movement of 
troops and the results of campaigning in differ- 
ent parts of the country. The results of Mr. 
Dana’s observations, published in part in maga- 
zines, now come to hand in a handsome vol- 
ume, which must henceforth be one of the 
standard authorities upon the conduct of the 
war. It is by no means a dry report. Besides 
its merits as the writing of a master of good 
English, it has many of the qualities which 
mark the work of the best special correspond- 
ents who have written for the magazines con- 
cerning the war with Spain. Mr. Dana’s judg- 
ment of men and his interpretation of events 
are always interesting, and often original 
enough to throw a new light upon things 
which before were not distinctly understood. 
One thing which comes out anew with touch- 
ing vividness was the supreme greatness and 
the absolute loneliness of Abraham Lincoln 
among his friends and the members of his 
cabinet. They could not understand the 
humor which saved him from falling under the 
awful burden of sorrow and responsibility, nor 
could they keep pace with his slow-moving feet, 
as he advanced toward the day and the hour 
for the consummation which he alone had the 
sagacity to foresee and the patience to wait for. 
It is hardly necessary to commend a book 
which will inevitably have a wide circulation 
among all who are interested in American 
history and the wars of the republic. 


THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG. A Romance 
of Two Kingdoms. By Gilbert Parker. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.—It would seem as if Mr. Parker must 
be less acquainted with the scenery of his 
present story than with that of his Seats of 
the Mighty and his Pomp of the Lavilettes. 
Certainly, he can have no such first-hand 
knowledge of the social status here as in the 
case of the second of the books just named. 
Nevertheless, through the force of his imag- 
ination he makes both the scenery and the 
social status as real to us in his new book 
as in the others, while the characters are 
created with all the energy and effectiveness 
that have characterized his creations hereto- 
fore. The principal scene of the story is the 
island of Jersey, and the story is one that 
has considerable intricacy of plot and coun- 
terplot. The time is that of the French 
Revolution and the decade immediately 
before it, and the events are in part those of 
the French attack on Jersey and the Vendean 
insurrection. The heroine of the story is, 
from first to last, loved by three men; and 
the vicissitudes of her fortunes, as affected 
by those of her lovers,—one of whom is 
really her secret husband,—make up a mov- 
ing tale. In the end all comes out right; 
but it is not so much the goal as the course 
that makes us happy,—the vivid interplay 


of persons and events upon a singularly at- 


tractive local stage. 


SHips AND SAILORS. Edited and compiled 
by James Barnes. [Illustrated by Rufus F. 
Zogbaum. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. $5.—There are between forty and 
fifty sea-songs in this handsome collection, 


Stanton, Sherman, and the other great North-| many of them given with the proper music, 
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and illustrated both by pictures in black and 
white and by fac-similes of paintings in 
water-colors. It is not intended to be an 
elaborate or complete collection; but it is 
a representative and satisfactory one, includ- 
ing such old favorites as ‘‘Wapping Old 
Stairs,’’ ‘‘Black-eyed Susan,’’ ‘‘The Lass 
that loves a Sailor,’’ and others that have 


been tested by years of use and sung ‘‘from © 


the forecastle of the man-of-war to the stage 
of the playhouse, from the drawing-room of 
the nobleman to the tavern tap-room.’’ The 
sailor has not only sung songs, but he has 
written them himself with a style of his 
owh, set either to transpositions of popular 
melodies or to tunes of his own composing. 
Some of these are presented without change 
in the phraseology or the metre, and they 
are not the least interesting ones by any 
means. ‘Theie are no songs as yet genuinely 
identified with our modern navy; and this 
fact has given Mr. Barnes his opportunity, 
and many of the songs bear his name. They 
are good songs, too,—some of them with a 
swing and go that belongs to the sea, and one 
or two showing a concentrated vigor of ex- 
pression which is more effective read than 
sung, like the description of ‘‘A Torpedo 
Boat.’’ Mr. Zogbaum’s illustrations of 
things naval are well known and always 
appreciated. 


THE TOWN TRAVELLER. By George Giss- 
ing. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. $1.25.—One can hardly believe that 
two books so unlike as this and 7he Whirl- 
pool were written by the same author; and 
yet they have the same quality of realistic 
presentation and something of the same pro- 
fusion of rather uninteresting characters. 
The former book, however, is diffuse and 
involved in style; while this is much livelier 
reading, the characters represented are less 
conventional, and the tone is more whole- 
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some and natural. The town traveller is 
a man who solicits or promotes custom for 
a business firm with which hé is associated. 
This particular traveller lives in a cheap 
boarding-house; and the story concerns him- 
self and his friends, one of whom is a pro- 
gramme vender at the theatre, another waiter 
in a restaurant, another keeper of a china 
shop, and so on. The conversations and 
actions are described with what one feels to 
be surprising fidelity. There is plenty of 
humor in the book, and it is humor of a 
sort to which we are not much accustomed. 
The impression left by the book is that the 
author accomplished the thing he wanted to 
do; namely, to picture a phase of life not 
often found in novels, but which ‘he doubt- 
less considers far better worth consideration 
than the unreal doings of imaginary lords 
and ladies. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF NEW ENGLAND; OR, 
THE PURITAN THEOCRACY IN’ ITS RELA- 
TIONS TO CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. By 
John Fiske. Illustrated. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $4.—This book, originally pub- 
lished in 1889, now comes out in a beautifully 
illustrated holiday edition. The plan of illustra- 
tion, as stated by the author, is to admit nothing 
for the sake of embellishment. This principle, 
carefully applied, gives historic value to every 
picture and fac-simile of a document or seal. 
Fancy sketches of ancient scenes drawn from 
the imagination of an instructed artist may 
have value; but the value is small compared 
with authentic contemporary pictures, showing 
men and their manners, the houses in which 
they lived, the clothing they wore, and the 
arms and the implements they used. Of 
course, going back to the beginnings of life in 
New England, many things are missing which 
would now have priceless value. But enough 
has been gathered to greatly enrich this stand- 
ard work, and to make it, no doubt, one of the 
favorite gift-books of the holiday season. It is 
needless to review at this date an historical 
sketch of New England by Dr. Fiske. Origi- 
nally given as lectures, these studies have been 
carefully reviewed and corrected. This, with 
the other two volumes of the series, makes 
a trilogy upon which the fame of any author 
might securely rest. 


My Lapy steers. Selected by Katherine 
S. Page. Boston: L. C. Page & Co.- $1.25. 
These poems of sleep are bound in white, 
relieved by touches of blue and gold; and on 
the cover appears the lovely head of Titian’s 
‘“*Sleeping Venus,’’ fit illustration of the 
title. Mrs. Page has divided her selections 
into four groups, under the head of ‘‘Sleep, ’’ 
“*Dreams,’’ ‘‘Rest,’’ and ‘‘ Bedtime Songs, ’’ 
respectively ; and among them are many 
well-known favorites, and many others that 
will be favorites from this time forth. These 
are gentle rhymes, fit, for the most part, to 
resolve the differing strains of busy day into 
harmonies of peace, and lead the tired spirit 
into the blessed border-land of waking rest 
before the eyelids close. Even the reproach 
of Mrs, Dorr’s sonnet to the ‘‘rare coquette’’ 
softens into tenderness before the end; and, 
under the touch of Father Tabb, the pain of 
sleeplessness is transmuted into the calm of 
perfect patience. The bedtime songs form 
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a most interesting collection by themselves, 
and not one of them all could be spared. 
The charm of the book is increased by Rev. 
John W. Chadwick’s beautiful introduction, 
with its tribute to that wonderful and myste- 
rious sleep which sometimes gives us ‘‘such 
soaring thoughts and gracious satisfactions”’ 
as our waking hours never compass. 


Tue Farr Gop. A Tale of the Conquest 
of Mexico. By Lew Wallace. [Illustrated by 
Eric Pape. 2 vols. Boston and New York. 
$7.—To that vast constituency of American 
readers, who are friends of Gen. Lew Wallace, 
it is needless to say more of this edition than 
that it surpasses all former editions, and makes 
it one of the elegant books of the holiday sea- 
son, Mr. Pape, the designer of the illustra- 
tions, has made a most thorough examination 
of the antiquities preserved in the various 
museums and private collections of the United 
States and Mexico. He has travelled over the 
ground traversed by the Spaniards, has visited 
the ruins of ancient cities, has used Mexican 
Indians for models, and thus has become thor- 
oughly familiar with the aspects of the country. 
With these great advantages, and without 
regard to cost, he has ornamented and illus- 
trated every chapter. There are elaborate 
head and tail pieces, illuminated initials, char- 
acter sketches, and reproductions of ancient 
art, architecture, armor, costumes, and what- 
ever may illustrate the tragical story of the con- 
quest of Mexico. The publishers have fur- 
nished everything in paper, type, illustration 
and binding to make this edition a beautiful 
monument to the fame of the author and a 
source of pleasure to his readers. 


A CORNER OF SPAIN. By Miriam Coles 
Harris. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25.—Mrs. Harris is the author of Rut- 
ledge, a novel that has held its own in cir- 
culating libraries for more than a generation. 
Unless we are mistaken, she has published 
little or nothing in recent years; but this 
pleasant book about Spain and Spanish cus- 
toms shows that her pen has not lost its old 
power of description at least. She is most 
modest in regard to the claims of the book; 
and, in calling the sketches superficial and 
hurried, as she does in a certain foot-note, 
she is doubtless more severe than any of her 
critics will be. Malaga is the corner of 
Spain indicated by the title; and Mrs. Har- 
ris has succeeded in interesting the reader in 
its novel and picturesque features, and in its 
types of an unpractical, short-sighted, indif- 
ferent civilization. Such a chapter as ‘‘In 
the Malaga Mountains’’ shows the pitiful 
poverty and narrowness of life there; and the 
descriptions of bull-fights in Malaga and 
Seville make one wonder if the writer’s abil- 
ity to sit through a performance, in which 
six bulls were killed and twice as many 
horses disembowelled, came by nature or 
practice. 


THE LIFE oF oUR LorRD 
Estelle M. Hurll. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $3.—Mrs. Jameson died in 1860, 
leaving the final work of her art series, that 
which should take up the life and legends of 
Jesus, as illustrated in art, hardly begun. 


IN ART. By 
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Miss Hurll, who has already edited her 
Sacred and Legendary Art, is well fitted to 
continue the work; and she has given us 
here, in more than three hundred and fifty 
well-filled pages, a vast deal of carefully 
prepared and most interesting information. 
Her plan has been to state first the relation 
of the subject to the life and character of 
Christ, to set forth the origin and history of 
its art treatment, the reasons for its popular- 
ity or neglect, its appropriateness for repre- 
sentation, the traditional type of composi- 
tion and its variations, and, finally, to give 
a descriptive account of the leading repre- 
sentative pictures grouped around this sub- 
ject. Nearly every subject is illustrated 
here, so that there are one hundred and four 
pictures in all. An index of artists, another 
of places, and a general index render the in- 
formation easy of access, and might furnish 
a model for other reference books. 


AMBASSADOR. By John Oliver 
Hobbes. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company.— The bright woman who has 
chosen for herself this homely om de guerre 
has written here a very bright and taking 
little comedy. Not that we find in it all 
that we are instructed to in her preface, 
which extends over three pages. ‘‘The type 
of any sort,’’ she tells us, ‘tis not to be 
found in Almighty God’s creation or man’s 
society.’’ Yet we seem to have certain types 
represented by some of her characters. The 
best that can be said for them is that they 
are interesting variations of one type or an- 
other. The plot is an old, old story, but 
one of which we never tire. A nice young 
girl is engaged to the wrong man; and she 
gets out of her engagement, and is engaged 
to the right one in ‘the fourth act. But there 
is one grievously disappointed woman, and 
to this extent the conventions of stage-com- 
edy are violated: everybody is not happy at 
the end of the play. The morality is not 
conventional. There is some brilliant lying 
done, and we are invited to condone it on 
the principle that the end justifies the means. 


THE 


THE MINUTE Boys oF LExINGTON. By 
Edward Stratemeyer. Boston: -Estes & 
Lauriat. $1.25.—Mr. Stratemeyer has never 
written a more exciting book for boys than 
this account of the skirmish of the roth of 
April, 1775; but he has given the reins to 
his imagination as he has not permitted 
himself to do in the stories based on the 
recent Spanish War, and his youthful hero 
manages to have as many adventures in the 
twenty-four hours as the others crowded into 
an entire campaign. He is taken prisoner 
four or five times, and escapes as often, has 
a fight with wolves, saves a girl from a burn- 
ing house, narrowly escapes death from bay- 
oneting, strangulation, and a gun-shot wound 
‘“‘full in the face’’; and, last of all, he is 
tied hand and foot and placed, while uncon- 
scious, close to an old milk-house, stored 
with powder, while the fuse is lighted for 
the explosion. Nevertheless, he comes 
through it all in good condition, with the 
promise of doing good service at Bunker 
Hill,—the story of which will be told in the 
next volume, 
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In THE NAVY; oR, FATHER AGAINST Son. 
By Warren Lee Goss. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.50.—This is a story of 
naval adventures during the Civil War, and 
the scenes are laid principally on the inland 
waters of Virginia and Carolina. As the 
father is a Confederate officer and the son 
fights on the Northern side, the author im- 
proves the opportunity to show thé manliness 
_ and devotion to duty that characterized sol- 
diers of both sections, It is a good story of 
adventure, not unlike the best-of those written 
by Oliver Optic. It has a foundation of 
reality, and the battle between the Monitor 
and the Merrimac supplies material for one 
of the most exciting chapters. The author 
is much less bloodthirsty than some of his 
compeers in the same field of literature; and 
he would have his book understood as an 
illustration of the truth that differences of 
opinion should be settled by arbitration or 
an appeal to the ballot. 


DomiTiA. By S. Baring-Gould. New 

York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1.50 
Any story which studies the society of Rome 
in the times of Nero and his immediate suc- 
cessors must inevitably be a painful one, in 
which tragedy and torture will tread upon the 
heels of luxury and excess. Domitia is the 
daughter of the famous Corbulo, who was 
ewarded for his victories over the Germans 
and Parthians by Nero’s order to commit 
suicide, and her development from the light- 
hearted girl into the suffering wife of the 
emperor Domitian, is portrayed with consid- 
erable strength. There is less about the 
early Christians than about the Romans, yet 
the changes in their fortunes form a part of 
the story. Mr. Baring-Gould is at his best, 
however, when he paints -life as it was in 
distant corners of England before modern 
civilization drew men close together and 
blended differing types into a comparative 
monotony of aspect. 


Tue Boys witH OLp Hickory. By 
Everett T. Tomlinson. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. -$1.50.— This is the sixth and 


concluding volume in ‘‘ The War of 1812 
Series, ’’—a series which first made the name 
of the author known as a writer of historical 
fiction for boys and girls. His success in 
this work has been so decided that he has 
given up his profession of teaching to devote 
himself to it entirely. While each book of 
the series is complete in itself, yet the 
interest is increased for those who have fol- 
lowed the fortunes of the Field boys and 
their friends from the time when Andrew 
was first impressed into the British service, 
and succeeded in escaping from his captors. 
The book closes with the battle of New 
Orleans. If our boys grow up without know- 
ing the history of their country, it will cer- 
tainly not be the fault of those who have 
written their books for the last few years. 


THe PRINCESS AND JoE PoTTER. By 
James Otis. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
$1.25.—In this story Mr. Otis returns to his 
newsboys, telling how one of them finds 
a little"girl on the street, and cares for her 
devotedly. The appearance of an advertise- 
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ment in the paper, seeking information of 
him because he had been last seen with the 
child in his arms, has merely the effect of 
sending him out of town to hide. He takes 
the child with him, and his devotion suc- 
ceeds in mystifying the parents and post- 
poning the inevitable reward and consequent 
rise in life. How a New York newsboy 
could be so innocent or so obtuse is a ques- 
tion that will disturb none of Mr. Otis’s 
youthful readers, who will take the story as 
they find it, and call it good. The young 
amateur detective, with an exaggerated sense 
of his own skill, reappears in this story. 


A YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN CuBA. By Ed- 
ward Stratemeyer. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
$1.25.—The second volume of ‘‘The Old 
Glory Series’? is another example of the 
enterprise of our writers in availing them- 
selves of the war material offered by the 
events of the past summer. In the first 
volume we had the daring adventures of 
Larry Russell, while fighting under Dewey at 
Manila. Ben, Larry’s older brother, joins 
the volunteers from New York State, and is 
sent by transport to Cuba to share the Santi- 
ago campaign. A third brother was on the 
Brooklyn, and is yet to be heard from. The 
books continually remind one of Oliver 
Optic’s young heroes, and yet there is no 
doubt that every deed of bravery here re- 
counted might be matched by an actual 
occurrence. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Successful Juveniles of 
the Season. 


OLD GLORY SERIES. 
By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. 
trated. Cloth, price $1.25. 


A YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN CUBA; 
Or, Fighting for the Single Star. 


UNDER DEWEY AT MANILA. 

Or, The War Fortunes of a Castaway. 
By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. Cloth, 
Illustrated. $1.25. 


Sophie May’s New Story for Girls. 
PAULINE WYMAN. 
By SopHiz May. Cloth. Mlustrated. 
$1.25. 


The War of 1812 Series. 
THE BOYS WITH OLD HICKORY. ° 
By EveREtt T. TOMLINSON, Cloth, 
“Iiustrated. $1.50. 


STORIES OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 


Second Series. By EVERETT T. TOMLIN- 
son. Cloth, Illustrated. $1.00. 


SIX YOUNG HUNTERS; 
Or, The Adventures of the Greyhound 
Club. By W. GORDON PARKER. 
Cloth. Illustrated, $1.25. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S HISTORY 
OF OUR COUNTRY. 


By Epwarp S. ELuis, A.M. 200 Illus- 
trations. Colored Maps. 12mo, cloth, 


$1.00 net, 


ROUNDABOUT RAMBLES IN 
NORTHERN EUROPE. 
By CHARLES F. KinG. 238 Engravings. 
‘Cloth, $1.25. 


Tllus- 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS 


THE GREAT AFFIRMATIONS 
OF RELIGION. 


A Book not for Beginners, but Beginners 
Again. By Rev. THOMAS R. SLIcER, Minis- 
ter of the Church of All Souls, New York. 
I2mo, $1.50. 

Mr. Slicer here offers a volume containing 
what he regards as statements now greatly 
needed concerning the cardinal points of relig- 
ion. His book sets forth those views which, in 
his judgment, the scientific thought and tht pro- 
foundest spiritual conceptions of the time affirm 
about God, Man, the relation between God and 
Man, Jesus Christ, Life, and Immortality. The 
strong conviction of the writer cannot fail to 
impress the reader, and to uplift his thoughts 
and deepen his sense of the greatest and sim- 
plest religious facts. 


THE CITY WILDERNESS. 

A Settlement Study. By Residents and As- 

sociates of the South End House, Boston. 

Edited by RoperT A. Woops, Head of the 

House. 12mo, $1.50. : 

A clear, compact account of the round of life 
in a great working-class district. The book gives 
a penetrating analysis of local conditions, and- 
estimates the results of an unparalleled degree 
of philanthropic enterprise. The writers are a 
group of men who for a number of years have 
entered deeply and sympathetically into the prac- 
tical affairs of this district, each following his 
own bent, but all acting in close co-operation. 
Colored maps, based upon exhaustive investiga- 
tion, illustrate by streets the housing of the 
people, racial groups, industrial grades, and the 
variety of social centres. 


For Forefathers’ Day. 


THE PILGRIMS IN THEIR 

THREE HOMES. 

By Rev. W. E. Grirris, D.D. 16mo, $1.25. 

“Tt is a brief but well-compacted account of 
the districts in Northern England, Nottingham, 
York, and Lincoln, where the movement had 
its birth; of those in Holland, Amsterdam, and - 
Leyden, where the Pilgrims dwelt a few years; 
and of those around Plymouth, where they 
finally and permanently settled."—W.Y. Mail 
and Express. 

“We feel, after reading his bright, manly, 
sensible little book, that our Pilgrim forefathers, 
whatever their faults, were men indeed, whose 
lives may be set in the strongest search-light of 
truth, without finding in them anything unworthy 
of a true Christian manhood; and we are glad 
of this fresh setting of their immortal story.”— 
N.Y. Christian Advocate. 


BRAVE LITTLE HOLLAND AND 
WHAT SHE TAUGHT US. 


By Dr. GrirFIs. 16mo, 75 cents. 
A book of special interest to all lovers of the 


Pilgrim Fathers. 


Sold by all Booksellers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Sent, postpaid, by 
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Tony Drum: A CocknEy Boy. By 
Edwin Pugh. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $1.50.—A story about a humpbacked 
child, his hard life, and early death, must 
be pathetic from the very nature of the mate- 
rial; but nothing could be more unconven- 
tionally so than this realistic sketch. It is 
the story of a child’s gradual development 
under most unpropitious surroundings. Its 
incidents are unpleasant, and there is no 
relief from the sordid narrowness of the life 
represented. The strength of the book is 
chiefly in its directness of statement and 
simplicity of motive; but the question, Cuz 
bono ? continually recurs to the reader. The 
impressionist pictures deepen the sombre 
tone of the narrative. Let no one make the 
mistake of imagining it a book for children. 


JorL, A Boy or GALILEE. By Annie Fel- 
lows Johnston. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co.—This is the story of the life of Jesus, 
as understood by one who lived in his time 
and was touched by his influence. Provided 
the reader is undisturbed by the author’s 
acceptance of the wonder-stories as literal 
fact, this book ranks above most attempts of 
its kind, owing to the simplicity with which 
the events are narrated, and the fact that we 
see Jesus more through his influence on 
others than by his appearance in the story 
itself. Joel is supposed to be the boy who 
brought the five barley-loaves and two small 
fishes which fed the multitude. The story of 
his reverence and devotion is told in a way 
that shows the writer was deeply touched by 
the seriousness of her purpose. 


AMONG THE LINDENS. By Evelyn Ray- 
mond. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
This story is quite the equal of those by 
which the writer first became known. A 
_ family of four brothers and sisters set them- 
selves to work to help their widowed mother 
meet the necessary expenses of living; and 
a fortunate chance places at their disposal 
a pleasant country house, where their devo- 
tion to poultry-raising, bee-keeping, garden- 
ing, and housework, brings the desired re- 
sults, without the sacrifice of those aims in 
life which seem to them most important. 
They are not above the common mistakes 
and follies of their age, and the youngest 
one is distinguished by a talent for getting 
into mischief which will doubtless be enter- 
taining to young readers. 


PICTURES OF TRAVEL, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Mackensie Bell. With 6 illustrations. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co.—The author of 
these poems will be recognized as that warm 
admirer of Christina Rossetti who made a 
biography of her a year or two ago with toler- 
able success. And yet his poetry seems to 
us better than his biographical writing. 
Some of it has a placid beauty that engages 
our interest, partly because it is in pleasant 
contrast with those fiery liquors which are so 
often pressed upon us as the only real wine 
of song. But the tendency to a prosaic level 
is throughout quite unmistakable. There is 
a suggestion of Dr. Holmes’s ‘‘Katydid,’’ 
which 


‘‘said an undisputed thing 
In such a solemn way.’’ 
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LirrLe Mr: VAN VERE OF CHINA. Har- 
riet A. Cheever. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
$1.25.—The brilliant yellow cover of this 
book, with its slender Chinese dragon done 
in black, white, and red, and the small 
Oriental on his knees before it, is a most 
delightful prophecy of the interesting story 
within. Nohing could seem farther removed 
from its brilliancy, however, than the poor, 
little lad with whom the story opens, half- 
fed, half-clothed, and almost friendless. 
The varied adventures which take him finally 
to the home of a merchant in Canton, and 
the wonderful chance which reveals him as 
the long-lost son of that merchant, are all 
told in bright, lively fashion by the author, 
who manages to make her warm-hearted little 
hero a very real personage. 


AMONG THE FOREST PEOPLE. By Clara 
Dillingham Pierson. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.25.— These stories are 
quite as fresh and natural as the tales of the 
meadow people, told one year ago in the 
same pleasant way. The quarrelsome mole, 
the undecided rattlesnake, the mourning dove 
who could never be a good housekeeper, but 
who was so pleasant that her neighbors for- 
gave her, the naughty bat who tried to sit up 
all day instead of going to bed at dawn, and 
many furred or feathered dwellers among the 
trees will interest the little ones in these 
bright - eyed forest- folk, and incidentally 
teach much about their life and habits. The 
writer has been, perhaps still is, a kinder- 
garten teacher, and understands the children 
for whom she writes. 


PAULINE WYMAN. By Sophie May. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard.—This is another of the 
bright, wholesome stories for girls which 
Miss Clarke has been especially successful 
in writing. It is a naturally written story of 
a girl whose life could not be all pleasure, — 
not even the pleasure that includes study, — 
but whose sweetness and bravery made sun- 
shine for herself and others, even before the 
crowning bits of good fortune gave her wider 
opportunity. There are three or four inci- 
dents of especial interest, and just enough 
love-making to make the story sound gen- 
uine; for girls like their stories _to end with 
a lover, even if he isn’t much in evidence 
until the last chapter.- It ranks with 7eddy: 
Her Book as the best of this year’s fiction for 
girls. 


THE COPPER PRINCESS. By Kirk Munroe. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25.—The 
tone and general purpose of Mr. Munroe’s 
books are always such as one may commend; 
and, although it is true that this story of the 
Lake Superior mining region has its full com- 
plement of danger and even personal conflict 
as an element in the interest, yet there are no 
horrible scenes of wholesale slaughter, such as 
have found their way into most of the books 
lately written for boys. The story has been 
running as a serial in Harper's Round Table. 
The hero is an educated young fellow, not 
afraid of hard work, who succeeds in establish- 
ing his claim to a valuable copper mine, and 
conquers the bad luck which besets him at the 
beginning of his career. 
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E. R. HERRICK & CO. 


Publishers and Importers, ; 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Standard Theological Works. 


(Descriptive circulars of each sent on application.) 

Life and Times of Jesus, the Messiah. By 
ALFRED EprrsHEIM, M.A. Oxon., D.D., Ph.D. 
2 vols., $2.00. ; 
“A work unequalled by any rival for its, learning, 

interest, and value, from the pen of a writer eminent alike 

for the extent of his erudition and the varied character of 
his literary gifts and graces.”’ 

The Biblical Museum. Revised by Grorce M. 
Apams, D.D. Volumes now ready: The Gospels and 
the Acts; Epistles and Revelation; Genesis to Second 
Kings. Per volume, $2.00. 


The Popular Biblical Library. 


The most interesting and best written books of the kind. 
The Herods. By Dean FARRAR. 


The History of Early Christianity. 
Ton Pu.tran, D.D. 

Women of the Old Testament. 
Horton, D.D. 

Women of the New Testament. 
ADENEY, M.A. 

Early Israel and the Surrounding Nations. By 
Prof. A. H. Sayce. 


Each of the above, handsomely printed and bound, $1.00. 


By Leicu- 
By Rosert F, 


By WALTER F, 


A FULL LINE OF 


HANDSOME HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS 
and JUVENILES. 


All described and illustrated in our HOLIDAY 
CATALOGUE. Write for it. 


LOVE DO bac lieeAiss 
A “LIFE” STORY. 


BY IDA LEMON HILDYARD. 


This striking “life” story, an admirable com- 
panion-work to Mr. Gannett’s “House Beauti- 
ful,” and, like that, a notable gift-book for 
birthday, wedding, or Christmas, is destined to 
have a great popular influence. No one who 
takes it up will lay it aside till every word is 
absorbed, and the reader, young or old, will 
rise from its perusal refreshed and ennobled. 


“It is a lovely thing ... the most heart-moving and 
heart-helping little story I have read for many a day.”’— 
John W. Chadwick. 


“One of the tenderest and most helpful stories ever 
written. | Nothing could be simpler. God bless the 
renee ee could write it.’—Christian Register. 

“It is almost not a story; it isa breath of th 
thing in the world.”—Sz, Paul peers cain 
Cloth, neatly stamped, 60 pages, 50 cents; 

white and gold, full gilt, in box, 75 cents. 

Paper, white or tinted covers, 26 pages, 15 

cents. 


*,* For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


JAMES H. WEST, Publisher, 


79 Milk Street, - - - 


Boston, Mass. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fourth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons’ 


is printing in the usual form for the season of 1898-99 


Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for © 


fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 
Now ready: 


1. Wrestling with God. 
2. The Wisdom of Fools. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Pranklin Street, = = + Boston, 


Ne tts 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co 


Invite attention to the following works of sterling value 
and high literary quality included in editions which 
they regard as specially desirable for libraries, namely : 


Six YounGc HuNTERS; or, THE ADVENT- 
URES OF THE GREYHOUND Cius. By W. 
Gordon Parker. Boston: Lee & Shepard.— 
The adventures of half a dozen boys hunting 
in Indian Territory might perhaps have been 
made sufficiently exciting without introduc- 
ing a gang of outlaws to be captured. The 
wildcat encounter, the bear hunt, and the 
deer chase pale in importance before these 
typical villains, swearing and raging, with 
whose advent the plot becomes exaggerated 
and the tone sensational. However, the boys 
lay the government and the railroads under 
obligations to them by their bravery in rid- 
ding the country of a nuisance, and cover 
themselves with newspaper glory by their 
summer experience. 


Riverside Lditions. 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


Complete Poetical and Prose Works. 
Thoroughly revised by the author. Poems 
in 2 volumes, 12mo, $3.00; Prose works in ||} Essays, Literary and Political Addresses, 
6 volumes, 12mo, $9.00. Complete works, 8|| Poems in four volumes, Latest Literary : 
volumes, 12mo, $12.00. Essays and Addresses, The Old English 


Dramatists. With Portraits, Indexes, etc. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


12 volumes, crown 8vo, gilt top, each (ex- 
: cept vols. 11 and 12) $1.50; vols. 11 and 12 
Poetical and Dramatic Works. A beau- k ‘ 
; : each $1.25; the set, 12 vol 17.50. 
tiful and compact edition, with text from eg sea 
the latest English edition, revised and rear- 


ranged by Mr. Brownine. Portrait and WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Indexes. 6 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, each Complete Dramatic Works and Poems. 
$1.50; the set, $9.00, Edited by RicuArp Grant Waite. With 
Glossarial, Historical, and Explanatory 
Notes. 6 volumes. The set, crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $10.00. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


Complete Poetical Works. Edited, with 
an Introductory Memoir and Notes, by 
GrorcE E. WoopBerRy, Professor of Eng- 
lish in Columbia College. With a new steel 
Portrait of Shelley. Centenary Edition (uni- 
form with the Riverside Editions above de- 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Poetical and Prose Works, embracing 
Literary Essays in four volumes, Political 


THE PLEASANT LAND OF PLAY. By 5S. J. 
Brigham. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. $1.25. 
Most of the stories in this collection are 
very short, but they have sufficient variety 
to interest the small children for whom they 
are intended. They are interspersed with 
verses such as might have appéared in Sz 
Nicholas, though we are not sure that arly of 
them ever did. The illustrations, by Mary 
A. Lathbury, are just what children like; 
and the pages which show Mite and Midget 
under the umbrella, or the little goose-girl, 
or the venturesome bicyclists coasting down 
hill, will be sought again and again; though 
perhaps not one of them is better than the 
picture of the little brown hen and her 
chicks. 


JOHN BURROUGHS. 


His delightful Out-door Books and Essays 
on Poets. With engraved title-pages and 
several Portraits. 10 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top ; the set, half calf, $30.00, net. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


Complete Works, comprising his remark- 


A Book oF Dogs. By E. Nesbit and 
Winifred Austin. . New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co.—Mr. Nesbit has put into compara- 
tively small space a surprising amount of 
cheery, conversational discussion about dogs, 
brightened with many anecdotes and occa- 
sional bits of curious information. Those 
whose hearts are large enough to feel friend- 


able Essays, Lectures, and Poems. With 
two Portraits. 12 vols., each 12mo, gilt top, 
$1.75; the set, 12 vols., $21.00. 


NATHANIEL HAW THORNE. 

Complete Works. With Bibliographical 
Notes by Gzo. P. LArHRop, 12 original full- 
page Etchings, 13 vignette Woodcuts, and 


scribed). 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


ranged. 
notes. 
Stowe’s Homes, and other Illustrations on 


4 volumes, crown 8vo, $7.00. 


Works. Thoroughly edited and rear- 
With a Biographical Sketch, and 


With Portraits, Views of Mrs. 


16 vols., crown 8vo, 


engraved Title-pages. 


Portrait. 13 volumes, crown 8yo, gilt top, gilt top, handsomely bound, each $1.50; the 


ship for both dogs and cats will have no 


sympathy with any attempt to exalt the one $2.00 each ; the set, $26.00. set, $24.00, 
at the expense of the other; but there are . : 

few slips of this kind to be criticised. The OLIVER. WENDELL HOLMES, ALFRED (LORD) TENNYSON 
pe pa Uoesp cre freak enc gewites SP, Complete Works. Including the Break- Poetical Works. With Portrait. 6 vols., 
Miss Austen, and are hardly less convincing EASEHila Sorled’” Novels andl@einee teese ll’ térao, $6.00. 


of the intelligence of their originals than are 


writings, in eleven volumes ; Poetical Works, 
the stories Mr. Nesbit has collected. 


in three volumes. With Portraits, Notes by 
Dr. Holmes, ete. 14 volumes, crown 8vo, 
each volume, $1.50; the set, $21.00. 


HENRY D. THOREAU. 


Complete Works. Carefully edited, with 
a full Index to each volume, and in the tenth 
volume a General Index to the whole. One 
volume has a Biographical Sketch of Tho- 
reau by Mr. Emerson. Three Portraits. 11 
volumes (including the volume of Letters), 
each, crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50; the set, in 


CINCH, AND OTHER SToRIEs. By Will 
Allen Dromgoole. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
$1.25.—It is not often that a collection of 
stories by a single author contains so much 
variety as this one, which includes the pure 


HENRY WADSWORTH 
LONGFELLOW. 


Complete Poetical and Prose Works. 


fun of ‘‘George Washington’s Bufday,’’ the With Notes (many of them by Mr. Longfel- |} 1x $16.50 
capital story of the cake-walk and poor low) giving various readings, and Literary, aetie 
Liza‘s disappointment in i oecth Lastes) Historical, Biographical, and Bibliographi- JOHN GREENLEAF WHIT- 
the tragedy of apparent failure in ‘‘A Scrap cal Information, Indexes, ete., and five Por- TIER 
of College Lore,’’—which touches the heart traits. 11 volumes, crown 8yo, gilt top, the 9 
with its picture of humble fidelity to a great set, $16.50. Vols. 1, 2. Prose Works. Complete Poetical and Prose Works. 
trust,—and the solemn indictment of the Vols. 3-8. Poetical Works. Vols. 9-11. || With Notes by Mr. Whittier, Table of 


First Lines, Chronological List of Poems, 
ete., and five Portraits. The set, 7 volumes 
(Poetical Works 4 volumes, Prose Works 3 
volumes), crown 8yo, gilt top, $10.50, 


Translation of Dante. The Same, with the 
Life of Longfellow by his brother, SAamuEL 
LonGFELLow (3 volumes). 14 volumes, 
crown 8yo, $22.50. 


Tennessee State prison system in ‘‘A Grain 
of Gold.’’? Not all the stories are as good 
as these mentioned, but each one is worth 
reading for one reason or another. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


THE COUNTERPANE FAIRY. By Kathe- 
rine Pyle. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.25.—All the history and {science that is 
written in these days for children cannot 
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drive out the love of fairy stories; and, so 
long as that love endures, good writers will 
be found to provide material for its cultiva- 
tion. The counterpane fairy, whose duty 
and pleasure it is to entertain a little fellow 
who is ill and has to lie in bed, brightens 
the time of his convalescence by charming 
and varied tales, not formed, as modern fairy 
stories too often are, on the models of those 
better ones that have endured through genera- 
tions of children, but fresh and good. The 
book is illustrated by the author. 


Tue Pitor oF THE MAYFLOWER. By 
Hezekiah Butterworth. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton. $1.50.—With this account of the 
children of the pilgrim republic, ‘‘The Cre- 
ators of Liberty Series’’ reaches its eighth 
volume, similar in style and general aim to 
those that have preceded it. Mr. Butter- 
worth has tried to bring into his narrative all 
the known incidents that took place on the 
Mayflower during the voyage; and he in- 
cludes, also, much about the first days of the 
settlement. The story is thus largely fact; 
and it would be no less interesting, were it 
wholly so. Pilot Coppin has been made the 
story-teller to the children, but his stories 
themselves are substantially true. 


THE Lost City. By Joseph G. Badger. 
Boston: Dana Estes & Co. $1.50. The un- 
restrained imagination, based on scientific as- 
sumptions, which discovers a lost city of the 
Aztecs among the Olympic Mountains of 
Washington, and describes the journey thither 
in a marvellously constructed air-ship, capable 
of riding uninjured in the very heart of a tor- 
nado, naturally reminds the reader of Jules 
Verne; but the genius of young Waldo Gilles- 
pie for uttering streams of the most unmitigated 
slang in season and out of season has never 
been surpassed by any one. It is an interest- 
ing tale, full of evident improbabilities, but 
woven together in such a way that the interest 
is maintained to the end. 


STORIES OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
By Everett T. Tomlinson. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard.—This is the second series of short 
stories written as the result of Dr. Tomlin- 
son’s searching among the records of Revo- 
lutionary times, and it will doubtless be no 
less popular than its predecessor. The basis 
of each story is historically true; and yet 
these are not the tales that have been told 
over and over, until they are familiar to all. 
Many of them have appeared in leading 
periodicals. Four of the chapters are pict- 
ures of the wives of as many Revolutionary 
heroes; namely, Abigail Adams, Dorothy 
Hancock, Lucy Knox, and Catherine Schuy- 
ler. 


UNDER THE RATTLESNAKE FLAG. By 
F. H. Costello. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
$1.50. The title of this story shows that it is 


placed in the early Revolutionary period, be- 
fore the stars and stripes were put together fora 
national flag; and the name of the author indi- 
cates that it is a story of the sea, and well 
filled with adventure. The hero is a New 
England boy, whose share in a privateering 
expedition leads him into varied and most 
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exciting experiences. The sea fights are de- 
scribed with spirit, and the story of death and 
destruction is as realistic as the new eagerness 
for such stories demands. 


Miscellaneous. 


The December /orum contains a round 
dozen of articles written with reference to 
current events, of which the most striking 
and timely is that on ‘‘Sociological and 
Ethical Sources of the Greatness of Venice’’ 
by Prof. Cesare Lombroso. The doctrine of 
intervention, lessons of the recent elections, 
the civil service, the relation of Japan to 
other nations, and other subjects of equal 
importance, are ably discussed by men who 
speak with authority in their special fields. 


Another small volume of selections from 
the writings of Phillips Brooks is published 
by the firm of E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. They are so arranged as to give one 
strengthening thought for each day in the 
year, and are another witness to the empha- 
sis Bishop Brooks always placed on the doing 
of the nearest duty, the kindness to those 
close at hand, the open vision, and the 
energy of loving purpose. The book is 
called Perennials, and is bound in decorated 
white covers. Price 75 cents. 


Enthusiastic modern pilgrims to Yankee- 
land from all parts of our country where New 
Englanders have pushed out and settled will 
be glad to see Aistoric Pilgrimages, by 
Edwin M. Bacon (Silver, Burdett & Co.). 
In lively yet accurate narrative, a college 
boy from the West, on a summer trip through 
the Eastern States, is enlightened with all 
that is most significant and dramatic in the 
momentous part which Puritan and Colonial 
New England played in the making of the 
nation. It is handsomely printed and illus- 
trated. 


Among the beautiful books sent out by 
Thomas B. Mosher of Portland, Me., is a 
reprint of J. W. Mackail’s prose translation 
of The Eclogues of Virgil,—those ‘‘imma- 
ture and trembling cadences,’’ through which 
‘*there pierces from time to time that note of 
brooding pity which is unique in the poetry 
of the world.’’ It is beautifully printed, 
with specially designed borders in delicate 
sepia, wrapped in vellum and in a brocade 
slide-case. Samuel Palmer’s etching to the 
First Eclogue is given as.frontispiece. Yet 
the price is but 75 cents. 


L. Prang & Co. of Boston may be de- 
pended on each year for a rich and varied 
assortment of calendars, Christmas cards, 
and holiday gift-books. One of the most 
attractive of these is Dream Roses, which 
might have been suggested by ‘Browning’s 
poem, ‘‘Women and Roses.’’ The illustra- 
tions in color are by Laura C. Hills and are 
very pleasing, especially the wild-rose girl 
and the charming opening bud. They are ac- 
companied by pretty madrigals, each half a 
dozen lines long, written by Mary J. Jacques, 
a contributor of verse and prose to various 
periodicals, including the Christian Register. 


The ‘‘ Young of Heart Series,’’ issued by 
Dana Estes & Co.,—includes short stories by 
the best writers, published in attractive form, 
at the low price of 50 cents each. The 
Drums of the Fore and Aft, by Rudyard 
Kipling, is a wonderfully spirited little 
story, characteristic and telling from the first 
page to the last, but with a heartbreak of 
pathos in it that is not all for the heroic 
death of the little drummer and fifer. It 
is not a story for children. Will Allen 
Dromgoole’s Rare Old Chums is also one of 
this series,—a delicately written tale, set 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS 


Historic Towns of 
New England 


Edited by Lyman P. PoweLt. With 
Introduction by George P. Morris. 
With 160 Illustrations. 8vo, gilt top 


(in a box), $3.50. 


CONTENTS.—Portland, by Samuel T. Pickard.— 
Rutland, by Edwin D. Mead.—Salem, by George D. 
Latimer.— Boston, by Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
and Edward Everett Hale-—Cambridge, by Samuel A. 
Eliot —Concord, by Frank A. Sanborn.—Plymouth, 
by Ellen Watson.—Cape Cod Towns, by Katharine Lee 
Bates.— Deerfield, by George Sheldon.—Newport, by 
Susan Coolidge.—Providence, by William B. Weeden.— 
Hartford, by Mary K. Talcott—New Haven, by Fred- 
erick Hull Cogswell. 


One of the Pilgrims 


A Bank Story. By ANNA FULLER, author of 
“Pratt Portraits,” “A Literary Courtship,” 
“A Venetian June,” etc. 12mo, gilt top, 
$1.25. 


“Miss Fuller exhibits in this the same aptness in char- 
acterization which has rendered her ‘‘Pratt Portraits’? and 
other writings so welcome. This is a story of business 
and love; but the strength of it lies in the variety, the 
fidelity, and consistency, as well as the picturesqueness 
of her portrayals of the personalities of her little drama. 
The history is graceful and delightful, full of vivacity, 
and is not without pathos. It is thoroughly interesting, 
and well worthy of a place with ‘A Venetian June’ and 
Miss Fuller’s other books.”’—The Congregationalist. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 W. 23d Street, = New York. 
and of 
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By SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 


With 10 full-page plates. 
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8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


Abounds in interest for 
the general reader. Con- 
tains much _ information 
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in a minor key for the most part, commemo- 
rating, somewhat as a poem might have 
done, the growth of comradeship between an 
old man and his daughter. 


Little, Brown & Co. publish a new edition 
of Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s A New Eng- 
land Boyhood, first published in the 4dantic 
Monthly some seven or eight years ago. Its 
autobiographical interest is great, of course; 
and the story which it tells of old Boston in 
the early decades of the century and of a 
phase in New England social life now wholly 
passed away is one which no New Englander 
can afford to miss. ‘‘They [the people of 
Boston] meant to make Boston the purest, 
noblest, and best city in the world. And 
they lived there in some forms of social life 
which would have become princes of sixty- 
four quarterings, with some which were 
identical with those of the log cabin.’’? And 
his illustrations of this fact include reminis- 
cence and description such as only Dr. Hale 
can give us. 


Two new publications in ‘‘The Young of 
Heart Series,’’ which is published by Dana 
Estes & Co., and includes some exceptionally 
good stories for children, are Dr. Hale’s Zhe 
Man without a Country and The Strange 
Adzentures of Billy Trill, by Harriet A. 
Cheever. Dr. Hale’s famous story appears 
in at least two new reprints by different pub- 
lishers, doubtless called for by the experi- 


_ ences of this year, which make its lesson of 


patriotism not more timely than usual,—for 
that is always in season,—but possibly more 
significant. Mrs. Cheever’s book is a charm- 
ing little story about a canary, and deserves 
to be widely read. The author looks at life 
from the canary’s point of view, following 
the example of the author of Black Beauty; 
and the conclusion that love and kindness are 
the best things in the world is impressed less 
by precept than by happy illustration. Price 
50 cents each. 


The Tabor-Prang Art Company gained 
their reputation by faithful, artistic, and 
educational excellence; and it is sustained in 
their publications of this year. Their calen- 
dars show an attractive variety. Bessie Gray 
has heaped together the rich purple and yel- 
low blooms that signify ‘‘for thoughts’’ in 
her Pansies Bright, which is one of the most 
attractive. Mr. H. W. Herrick is the artist 
who grouped the beautiful birds for Our 
Feathered Friends. Somewhat smaller in 
size than these two is 7he Bachelor Calendar, 
the dainty pictures of which suggest certain 
disadvantages of the unmarried state and are 
accompanied by verses of sympathy or good 
advice. Nothing could be more spring-like 
than the violets, crocuses, and anemones of 
Heralds of the New Vear. Sweet [Innocence is 
bright with baby figures; and two that have 
a religious significance are the Calendar of 
Peace, with illustrations by Katherine L. 
Connor, and verses by Rev. E. W. Shurtleff ; 
and a Christian Endeavor calendar, with 
suggestions for prayer-meeting topics. Tini- 
est of all, but equally convenient, are the 
pretty little portemonnaie calendars, just the 
right size for your pocket-book. 


The Christian Register has already noticed 
some of the remarkable reprints published by 
Thomas B. Mosher of Portland, Me. “The 
Old World Series’’ does not fall behind the 
others in choice selections nor in beauty of 
outward appearance. One of the most nota- 
ble is Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s sonnet 
sequence, Zhe House of Life, thrilled through 
with love and sorrow. Here, too, 1s the first 
American reprint of Michael Field’s lyrics, 
Underneath the Bough, and es be: ee 
biography of Richard Jefferies, too early 
dead, ree in Zhe Story of my Heart, which 
reveals, as the friendly preface says, the 
steps taken by the soul that, despite the 
storms of illusion, led him from the first to | 
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seek God, and at the last to abide in him.’”’ 
Still another is the collection of George 
Meredith’s earlier and simpler work, which 
includes, under the title of the leading poem, 
‘“Modern Love,’’ the poet’s earliest nature 
poem, ‘‘South-west Wind in the Woodland, ’’ 
ten pastorals, and the famous ‘‘Ode to 
France.’’ These books are bound in flexible 
Japan vellum, with white parchment wrap- 
pers, and are sold at $1 each. 


Books Received. 


, From Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 
Braided Straws. By Elizabeth C. Foulke. 
Poetry of the Seasons. By Mary L. Lovejoy. 

From George H, Ellis, Boston. 
By Minot Judson Savage. $1.00. 
f From Dana Estes & Co., Boston. 
pe True and Fancies New. By Mary W. Morrison. 

T.25. 

From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 
Catherine of Siena. By Arthur T, Pierson. 
In Christ Jesus. The Sphere of the Believer’s Life. 
Arthur T, Pierson. 
From E.. P, Dutton & Co., New York. 

Among the Forest People. By Clara Dillingham Pierson. 


Hymns. 


By 


1.25% 
Perennials. Selections from the Writings of Phillips 
Brooks. 75 cents. 
The Alps and Pyrenees. Translated from the French of 
Victor Hugo. By John Manson. 
The Spoofah and the Antidote. By Leila Trapmann. 
rom the Macmillan Company, New York. 
The Divine Drama. By Granville Ross Pike. $1.50. 
, _ From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Historic New York. The Second Series of the Half- 
moon Papers. $2.50. 
Saladin and the Fall of the Kingdom ofj Jerusalem. By 
Stanley Lane-Poole. ate 
We Christ born at Bethlehem? By W. M. Ramsay. 
1.75. 
Catering for Two. By Alice L. James. $1.25. 
From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
Paleface and Redskin. By F. Anstey. pr.50. 
The Principles of Biology. By Herbert D. Spencer. 
Vol. I. $2.00. 
From Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 
South London. By Sir Walter Besant. $3.00. 
From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
Quiet Talks with Earnest People in my Study. By Rev. 
Charles E. Jefferson. $1.00. 
From Harter & Brothers, New York. 
The New God. By Richard Voss. | $1.25. 
Peeps at People. By John Kendrick Bangs. 
An Angelina Web. By Julian Ralph. $1.50. 
From the Government Printing Office, Washington. 
Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institute. 1806. 
From the Swedenborg Publishing Association, 


Philadelphia. 
God Winning Us. By Rev. Clarence Lathbury. 40 cents. 


From the Open Court noe ees Company, Chicago. 
Truth and Error. By E. P. Powell. $1.75. 
From Clayton F. Summy Company, Chicago. 
Cradle Songs of Many Nations, With music. 
From British and Foreign Unitarian A ssociation, 
London. 
Essex Hall Pocket Almanac for 1899. 
From A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
The Widow O’Callaghan’s Boys. By Gulielma Zollinger. 


1.25. : 
Maria Felicia. By Caroline Svetla. 


$1.25. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
Oampus Dreams Waltz. For the piano. By Edmund 
Blak 


. Blake. ; 
Love’s Spell. Recreation Piece. For the piano. By 
Jules Ronsard. 
Good Humor. By Jules Ronsard. 
be Deient. ‘ae Piece. By 
arl Gaenschals. Pes, 
Aria for G string. By Fabian Rehfeld. For violin and 
piano, Edited by Gustay Strube. 
Lamartine. Fragment Poétique. By 
Benjamin Godard. 
M’aimez-vous? Waltz. By Paul Wachs. 
Gavotte-humoresque. By Edouard Schouett. 
Graziosa. By Richard Eilenberg. 


THE YEAR BOOK 


OF THE 


For the piano. 


For the piano. 


Unitarian Congregational Churches 


FOR 1899 


will be published January 1, all lists being corrected as 


nearly as possible to that date. i ey. 
The Year Book contains lists of societies, ministers, as- 
sociations, and conferences, and the usual denominational 


information. ee 
Price 20 cents, for which it will be sent to any address, 


postage paid. Packages of ten or more 15 cents a copy. 
Members of the Association receive a copy without 
charge. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“Curiously Interesting.” 


THE MAGIC OF THE HORSE- 
, SHOE. 


With Other Folk-lore Notes. By RosErt 
Means Lawrence, M.D. 8vo, $2.25. 


“The diligent research by which the writer has 
brought together a vast store of information from 
all times and lands concerning some popular 
superstitions that still abide among us has pro- 


duced _a very entertaining book.’’—The Outlook, 
New York. 


“The work is full of quaint antiquarian finds 
about horse-shoes, common salt, sneezing, super- 
stitions dealing with animals, luck of odd num- 
bers, ete., and will be found, besides furnishing 
pleasant reading, an admirable reference book on 
omens and necromancy.”’—Baltimore News. 


‘“‘Any one in reading it will be impressed not 
only with the strange ideas set forth, but with 
the great industry of the author in gathering his 
material from the uttermost parts of the earth, as 
well as past ages of time.’’— Boston Advertiser. 


““A decidedly interesting and valuable volume.”? 
Beacon, Boston. 


“‘Folk-lore has been enriched by his labors.”— 
New York Times. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, [MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Christmas or New Year Gift 
For Young People. 


THE STUDENT'S DIAR 


200 pages. 
By Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


Unique and Useful. 
Handsomely bound in Leather, with Pocket, 
; 75 Cents. 
GEO. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers. 


ON SALE BY 


The American Unitarian Association, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The Unitarian Book-room, 
104 East 20th Street, New York. 


The Western Unitarian Book-room, 
{75 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


The Pacific Coast Unitarian Book-room, 
334 Post Street, San Francisco. 


AND BY LEADING BOOKSELLERS. 
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EDITION. 
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Unique and 
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SECOND 


Twelve fine Half-tones of 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
Quotations from his works copied from 


his own handwriting. JZazl orders promptly 


filled. 
PRICE 75 CENTS. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY, 14 Bedford St., Boston. 
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For the Christian Register. 


The Fairies call Me Mortal. 


BY NINA MOORE TIFFANY. 


The fairies call me mortal. 
I’m not a// that, I know; 
For something that is lasting 

Grows with me as I grow. 


It never will stop growing, 
It cannot ever die,— 

My soul, that is the true me 
And knows that I am I. 


My hands,— those are the body’s; 
But, when they help mamma, 

And she says, ‘‘ Willing spirit!’’ 
In work, the soul’s they are. 


My feet, they run on errands, 
They are the body’s, too; 
But, then, I think the running 
Is what the soul would do. 


My voice, I feel it shaking 
U That tone-box in my throat; 
But words that say, “I love you!” 
They sound the spirit’s note. 


I can’t tell what is body,— 
Just body, all alone; 

For everywhere is spirit, 
In work, in walk, in tone. 


When Great-Grandma was a Little 
Girl. 


The corners of Tommy’s mouth are at half- 
mast, as he stands looking out of the window 
at the rain. Of course, a boy who has a sore 
throat cannot go out to play such a day as 
this. 

Great-grandma knows just how to help him 
through his hard time. 

‘*Tet me see: I was about your age when 
it happened, for it was more than eighty 
years ago. You’re eight, aren’t you, 
‘Tommy?’’ 

“Yes, grandma: I’m eight, goin’ on nine. 
But what happened? Did it happen to 
you?’’ And Tommy’s small world begins to 
brighten. 

“*Tt did happen to me, dear; and—vwell, 
well, if it had been a great deal worse, I 
shouldn’t be here to tell you about it.’’ 

““What do you mean, grandma?’’ And 
Tommy draws a chair as close to hers as he 
can get it, and settles himself to listen. 

“*Well, you know when I was a little girl, 
I lived in a log cabin in the middle of the 
woods. Our nearest neighbors were Mr. 
Cutler’s family; but they were half a mile 
away,—that is, by the path through the 
woods. Of course it was farther around by 
the creek, where the ox-teams went. 

‘One day mother said, ‘Lucy, I’m going 
to let you go over to see Polly Cutler, and 
take home the drawing of tea I borrowed 
from her mother.’ 

‘*That made me very happy; for Polly was 
my one little playmate outside my brothers 
and sisters, and we did not often meet. 
Mother hung a bag on my arm, with the tea 
in it. Father had been to Marietta a few 
days before, to buy tea and sugar, and other 
things. It was thirty miles there, but we 
had no store nearer. When he came home 
and took the things out of his saddle-bags, 
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there was a little story-book for me. I had 
never owned one before. It had a shiny 
green cover, and was called ‘The Happy 
Family.’ When mother told me I might 
carry it in my bag to show Polly, I don’t 
think any little girl was ever so happy be- 
fore. 

‘*Of course, I found Polly at home; for in 
those days there was not much to take us 
away from our homes. I gave Mrs. Cutler 
the tea; and then Polly and I sat down on 
the doorstep to look at my precious new 
book, with its one picture. 

‘*When it was time for me to go home, 
Polly went a piece of the way with me, just 
to the edge of the woods. There we kissed 
good-by, and I went on alone. 

‘That was such a pretty piece of woods. 
You can’t understand, Tommy, how home- 
sick old people get sometimes to go back and 
be children again for a little while, to see 
the old faces and the old places where they 
used to play! I’d like to take that pretty 
walk to Polly’s house once more. But it’s 
all changed, they say,—no woods at all there 
now, nothing but a town.’’ 

Tommy lays his hand gently on great- 
grandma’s, as it rests on the arm of her 
chair: he wants to say something kind, but 
does not quite know how. Great-grandma 
knows what he means, though; and it pleases 
her, as it always pleases old people when we 
show love and sympathy for them. 

“As I was saying,’’ she goes on, ‘‘ Polly 
left me; and I trudged on alone. The great 
trees were soon all about me, and it seemed 
so very still I felt almost afraid. I hadn’t 
thought about it on my way to Polly’s, be- 
cause my mind was full of seeing her; but 
now it was different. ’’ 

‘“*Grandma, wasn’t there bears and Indians 
and—things then?’’ 

‘*Yes: there had been, Tommy. The 
country for miles around where we lived had 
been a favorite hunting-ground of the Ind- 
ians; but they’d been driven away, and 
they’d signed a treaty, too, giving up the 
lands of the Ohio, as that part of the country 
was called then. 

‘‘Sometimes, though, after the treaty, they 
would come back in great numbers to have 
a hunt and kill off the game. I suppose they 
did that to keep the white settlers from get- 
ting it. A few years before this the Ind- 
ians had had a great bear hunt all through 
the neighborhood. I guess it was the last 
one they ever had there. Never in my life 
had I seen a live bear. I often heard the 
wolves howl at night, but they did not come 
around in the daytime. Since that hunt not 
a bear had been seen in the neighborhood by 
anybody. Once in a while a poor, miserable 
Indian would stop at our door, and ask for 
something to eat; but we were not afraid of 
them. 

“*So I was not thinking of bears or Ind- 
ians, either, as I followed the little path 
through the woods. I only felt lonely, and 
in a hurry to reach the clearing where I 
could see our cabin, and perhaps mother 
standing in the door. 

“Suddenly I heard a sound. It startled 
me, though it was only a sort of a little rus- 
tling or crackling noise. I stopped quite still 
and listened. The sound came nearer. ’’ 
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Tommy hitches his chair so close grandma 
cannot rock even a little. 

‘‘T kept very still, and looked and lis- 
tened. We never expected to meet any per- 
son in this path, because it was just used 
by our family and Mr. Cutler’s; but there 
was something moving among the trees. 
Then I saw what I took to be a big dog 
out of the woods on one side of the 


come 
path, a few yards in front of me, cross the 
path, and go off into the woods on the other 


side toward Mr. Cutler’s. I was frightened. 
It was unusual to see a dog,—a strange dog, 
too; and this one was so big. I was glad to 
see that he kept his nose down to the ground 
all the time, and so did not see me. 

‘When he was well out of sight, I ran 
home as fast as I could, and told mother 
about it. When I told her how he looked, 
and especially how he kept his nose down to 
the ground all the time, I thought she looked 
a little frightened herself. 

‘*Two days after one of our neighbors, 
Mr. McCune, brought us a piece of bear 
meat. Father asked him how he came to 
have bear meat. He said on Thursday—the 
very day I went to Polly’s—he was going 
through the woods near Mr. Cutler’s. He 
had repaired his gun, and was just carrying 
it home, loaded, when he thought he saw a 
bear. He could hardly believe his eyes, but 
a bear it actually was. He shot at it, and 
fortunately killed it. 

“*T stood by, and heard Mr. McCune tell 
his story. I saw father and mother look at 
each other. Then what did I do but throw 
myself into mother’s arms. ‘O mother,’ I 
cried, ‘it wasn’t a dog I saw: it was a bear. 
Dogs don’t look that way at all. I know it 
was the same bear Mr. McCune killed.’ 

‘‘T was getting frightened, you see; but 
mother held me tight, and said I must re- 
member the bear was killed now, and that he 
didn’t even see me, because his nose was 
down to the ground all the time. 

‘*So I soon felt better about it, and not 
long after we had a piece of my bear for 
dinner. ’’ 

And Tommy, in his pride over having a 
great-grandma who has seen a live bear alone 
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in the woods, and then eaten of him, instead 
of his eating her, forgets all about rainy 
days and sore throats.—Presbyterian Banner. 


Harty’s Runaway. 


Harry had been at grandpa’s two weeks; 
and such wonderful sleigh-rides and sled- 
rides as he had enjoyed! It was a new ex- 
perience to Harry; for snow is more of a 
rarity in Texas than in Maine, you may be 
sure. 

One day Harry went out with his sled, 
“*Reindeer,’’ to have a long coast down the 
hill. 

‘*Why-y-ee!’’ he cried excitedly. ‘‘There 
goes Mr. Crocker’s horse and sleigh down 
the hill, and there’s nobody in the sleigh! 
He’s running away! MHe’s running away!’’ 

Perhaps he could stop the horse, and drive 
him back to Mr. Crocker’s store! Wouldn’t 
that be fine? Maybe he’d get his name in 


the paper. Folks did who only shingled 
their barns! 

He gave ‘‘Reindeer’’ a big run, and 
jumped on. The horse and sleigh were half- 


way down the hill, the horse trotting briskly 
along. Down came the ‘‘Reindeer’’ after 
him, Harry lying close upon the top to make 
it go the faster. 

Bump, bump! went the sleigh; and bump, 
bump! went the sled behind. 

Now the sled is almost up to the back of 
the sleigh; but, dear me! the bottom of the 
hill has been reached, and the sled begins to 
slow up, and Prince Charlie doesn’t begin to 
slow up. 

So Harry jumped off the sled, and ran as 
fast as his little legs could carry him after 
the team. 

How the little boy’s legs did fly! In a 
minute more they brought up their little 
owner, puffing like a fat little porpoise, so 
he could grasp the back of the sleigh and 
look over inside; and what do you suppose 
he saw? Mr. Crocker’s little pug-dog, sit- 
ting sedately up on the seat, with the reins in 
his mouth, driving his master’s team home 
to the stable !— Vouth’s Companion. 


Hard Questions. 


State Superintendent of .Schools Stetson 
was visiting a school down in Pembroke, 
when he got into the pleasant mazes of nature 
studies, and asked some interesting questions 
about the little things of the world about us. 

“(How many seed compartments are there 
in an apple?’’ he queried. No one knew. 
‘*And yet,’’ said the State superintendent, 
‘211 of you eat many apples in the course 
of a year, and see the fruit every day, prob- 
ably. . 

‘<VYou miust learn to notice the little things 
in nature. Now perhaps some little boy who 
has driven the cows to pasture every day this 
summer can tell me on which jaw the cow 
has her teeth?’’ 

No answer. Rather was there blank aston- 
ishment, at last pierced by one little fellow 
volunteering the information that ‘‘our cow 
has teeth on both jaws, ’cause she chaws hay 
all up fine. ”*’ 

‘‘Tf that is so, my boy,’’ replied the head 
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of the State schools, ‘‘I’d advise you to sell 
that wonderful cow with teeth on both jaws 
to some museum. I’m afraid, children, that 


you haven’t studied nature quite closely 
enough. ’’ 


The talk of the State superintendent deeply 


impressed the children. They earnestly dis- 
cussed the matter at recess time, and the 
teacher the next day overheard this conversa- 
tion in the pldy-yard :— 

A little girl got some of her companions 
around her, and gravely said: ‘‘Now, chil- 
dren, make believe that 1’m Mr. Stetson. 
You’ve got to know more about common 


things. If you don’t, you’ll all grow up to 
be fools. 
‘Now, tell me,’’ she said, looking 


sternly at a playmate, ‘Show many feathers 
has a hen?’’—Bangor Commercial. 


Playing at School. 


Little Randolph, aged seven, playing at 
school. All pupils have names of Presi- 
dents, and they are all imaginary pupils. 
Randolph has George Washington, John Q. 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson, Grover Cleveland, 


etc. Thomas Jefferson seems to be a favor- 
ite. Randolph asks, ‘‘What is good to 
drink ?’’ 

‘*Water.’’ 


‘*Right for you, Thomas Jefferson! You 
always answer right!’’ exclaims the encour- 


aging teacher. ‘‘What is water?’’ ; 
‘CA fluid.” 
‘*Right, George Washington! What is a 
fluid?’’ 


‘*Something that’ll go through a cloth.’’ 

“*Right again!’’ 

‘*What is wood?’’ 

‘*A fluid, too.’’ 

SNO weit tsi t, 
trees.’ 

‘*Who was the first President?’’ 

‘*George Washington. ’’ 

‘*Who next?’’ 

‘John Adams. ’’ 


Grover Cleveland! It’s 


“‘Right! Who third?”’ 
‘“‘T wasl’’ cries the imaginary Thomas 
Jefferson. 


‘*Very good,’’ says the complacent teacher. 
‘“*School is let out. Go to play.’’ 

And Randalph went to play.—Azna D. 
Walker, in Christian Intelligencer. 


A Repentant Dog. 


A college professor recently took into his 
family a fine fox-terrier, not quite full 
grown, and, consequently, possessed of a 
good deal of mischievousness. A few days 
ago the professor was writing at a desk in 
his library, when the dog brought from an 
adjoining room a slipper that he had chewed 
to pieces and completely ruined. The mas- 
ter whipped him, and put him in the cellar, 
where he left him until the next morning. 
After breakfast the professor went to the 
cellar-door and called the dog, but there was 
no response. He went into the cellar, found 
the animal, and attempted to coax him out. 
The dog not only would not stir, but actually 
would not look at his master. The latter 
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thereupon picked the animal up, and carried 
him to a dish upon which was his breakfast. 
The dog would not touch the food; and then 
the professor took him into the library, put 
him in a corner, and sat down to his desk to 
work. For a long time the dog did not stir; 
and then, suddenly, as though it had just 
thought of something, it ran into the adjoin- 
ing room, and brought back the remaining 
slipper. The article was laid at the feet of 
the master; and the dog, for the first time, 
looked into its master’s eyes. A moment 
later all trouble vanished, and the two were 
again the best of friends. It is easy to 
believe that the intelligent animal got the 
second slipper to show that there still was 
one left.— Springfield Republican. 


A Conversation.—Uncle: ‘‘How fast you 
are growing, Willie!’’ Willie: ‘‘Yes, too 
fast, I think. They water me too much. 
Why, they actually make me have a bath 
every morning !’’— Zhe Coming Day. 
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Opposition. 


Of fret, of dark, of thorn, of chill, 
Complain no more; for these, O heart, 
Direct the random of the will, 
As rhymes direct the rage of art. 


The lute’s fixt fret, that runs athwart 
The strain and purpose of the string, 
For governance and nice consort 
Doth bar his wilful wavering. 


The dark hath many dear avails: 
The dark distils divinest dews ; 
The dark is rich with nightingales, 
With dreams and with the heavenly Muse. 


Of fret, of dark, of thorn, of chill, 
Complain thou not, O heart; for these 
Bank in the current of the will 
To uses, arts, and charities. 
—Sidney Lanier. 


The New Clairvaux. 


Since we published some papers referring 
to the possibility of what I ventured to call 
a new Clairvaux, we have received several en- 
couraging and suggestive letters on that plan. 
We have received more than we can attempt 
to print in these columns; and our corre- 
spondents must understand henceforth that 
the matter is so far private that for the pres- 
ent ‘their letters must generally be confided 
to the committee of Ten Times One, to 
whom it has been intrusted. 

I want to correct at the very first any mis- 
apprehension which I may have possibly 
given in another article. When I called our 
new home ‘‘a new Clairvaux,’’ it was with 
no idea that the brethren were to go intoa 
wilderness, or in any sort to undertake a 
‘*settlement’’? where they were to bring in 
a new civilization. I used the word ‘‘Clair- 
vaux’’ in memory of the kindness and cheer- 
fulness of Bernard’s home, of the lightness 
of heart which must come to a community of 
men who have passed middle life, where a 
strong society, or corporation, takes all the 
jars and burdens of existence, and the sepa- 
rate man, freed from such conflicts, is at 
liberty to pursue his own plans, to work with 
his own faculties, and to enlarge his own 
life, so long as he obeys courteously the 
mutual regulations which the brethren have 
agreed upon. Indeed, the place first sug- 
gested, which fully met my idea, was the 
neighborhood of a beautiful college town, 
where the brethren would not find themselves 
in any sort exiled, where the library, mu- 
seum, lectures, and general society would 
provide for the brethren more than Benedic- 
tine advantages. On the other hand, I cer- 
tainly supposed that a dozen or twenty of 
such gentlemen as I was thinking of, with 
the wide experience of life —an experience 
even cosmopolitan—which would be certain 
in such a circle of Americans, would be wel- 
come wherever they chose to go. 

So much by way of explanation. The new 
communities, which have an external like- 
ness to the Benedictine houses of eight cen- 
turies ago, will find themselves in conditions 
much more happy than were those of those 
houses. I think they will be made more 
than welcome. To take an instance which 
was suggested to me by one of these letters, 
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I cannot conceive of a Sunday-school in the 
city of New York, on the one hand, or at 
the unnamed hamlet at some cross-road, on 
the other, which would not be glad to know 
that a society of fifteen Christian gentlemen 
had established itself hard by, that the mem- 
bers of this society were willing to teach 
what in other lines they had learned, and to 
lend to the young the best experiences of 
active life. We are constantly told that our 
cities are draining the country of its best 
life. There is every reason why, in such 
ways as the new Clairvaux suggests, the 
country should retaliate. Referring to this 
very point, a correspondent says: ‘‘Do not 
neglect to investigate the Sunday-school or 
to speculate upon its untried possibilities. 
It may teach the one thing needful, the 
religious — that is to say, the loving—spirit, 
and the definite examples of it. The Sun- 
day-school may teach the definite facts and 
principles of character.’’ 

I have no wish to repress the very interest- 
ing correspondence which the subject has 
started; but I hope those who write to us 
will understand that we will welcome practi- 
cal suggestions from those who will consider 
the subject, if only in writing they will re- 
member that their papers are not henceforth 
submitted to the general public, but to the 
suggestion of what seems to us a competent 
committee. EDWARD E. HALE. 


Snow Hill. 


Our readers are well acquainted with the 
spirited enterprise carried on at Snow Hill, 
Ala., by Mr. Edwards. It is one of the 
legitimate outgrowths from Mr. Washing- 
ton’s work at Tuskegee, such as he hoped 
for and as his friends expected. Mr. Ed- 
wards has won the confidence of some of the 
best people in the region around Snow Hill, 
and they substantiate the value of his work. 

He will be in Boston in a few days, and 
we should like to introduce him personally to 
any person who sees the importance of the 
work which the negroes themselves are carry- 
ing on for their own race. Or let any such 
person send to Snow Hill, Ala., for the 
Black Belt, which is the little journal which 
these black boys and girls themselves print, 
as a record of the work of their own school. 


The Destination of Emigrants. 


Referring to a subject of which we spoke 
a few weeks ago, Mr. Powderly, the emigra- 
tion commissioner, says :— 

‘*There is at present no way of certainly 
determining where the great bulk of immi- 
grants go to after passing inspection at the 
ports. While they are manifested to certain 
points, they may in reality intend going to 
other places. Under existing laws and con- 
ditions, they cannot be directed to any des- 
ignated locality or State, with any degree 
of certainty that they will find employment 
on arriving at their destination. There are 
bureaus of labor and statistics in thirty-two 
States, where manufacturing, mining, and 
commercial life is most active. The enact- 
ment of a statute designating each head of 
a State bureau of labor statistics an agent of 
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the federal government, for the purpose of 
collecting information, which would show 
where trade was brisk and where it lan- 
guished, where certain classes of labor were 
in demand and where the labor market was 
overstocked, and, at stated intervals, for- 
warding this information to the Bureau of 
Immigration, would be of great benefit to 
arriving immigrants. 

‘*With such information at hand, the im- 
migration authorities could intelligently 
direct the immigrant to a point where he 
would find employment. It is possible that 
many would not avail themselves of the 
opportunity thus presented; but the number 
who would go direct to places where they 
would find work, and thus save the money 
which would otherwise be expended in a 
fruitless search for employment, would be 
considerable. Through the post-offices or 
other governmental agencies, accurate infor- 
mation concerning the state of trade and 
labor could be obtained from all points; 
and, in States where no labor bureaus exist, 
an agent of the Immigration Bureau could be 
stationed to attend to’ the compiling and for- 
warding of the statistics above indicated. _ It 
is not necessary to do more than suggest the 
plan here: the details will be submitted if 
it is deemed advisable. ’’ 


Correspondence. 


. ‘*Arrangements for our Citizens Giv- 
ing Festival are well under way. We are 
inviting every one, young and old, for- 
éigners, Catholics, Poles, and all of the ‘out 
district’ schools. We are to have the good 
ship Speedwell at anchor in our town hall, 
and the entire company will march around 
the hall, salute the flag, and deposit their 
bundles upon the ship. The ship will arrive 
in Boston early on Monday morning, De- 
cember 26, so its cargo can be distributed 
that day, we hope.’’... 

- .. ‘By a very appropriate law enacted 
more than a generation ago, every engineer of 
a steamboat engaged in the transportation of 
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men or freight in the waters of the United 
States is obliged to sustain an examination 
by the authorities of the United States, and 
receive a certificate of his fitness. These 
examinations have to be renewed from time 
to time. What reason is there why engineers 
of locomotives, who sometimes have a re- 
sponsibility vastly greater than the responsi- 
bility of the engineer of a steamboat, should 
not pass some examination? and why should 
a similar certificate not be required? Leg- 
islation for this purpose would certainly 
come within the regulation of commerce be- 
tween the States.’’. . 

- - ‘Whoever wishes to obtain an intel- 
ligible statement on the office of the Right 
Relationship League will do well to sub- 
scribe to the Social Gospel, published at 
Commonwealth, Ga., and ask that his sub- 
scription may begin with the December num- 
ber.’’. 


largely during the present year to increase its subscription 
list. But further effort is necessary to offset the loss in the 
reduction of price, and to enable our only weekly Unitarian paper 


in America to do its proper work. 
To stimulate our friends to new efforts, the publishers offer 


Western Letter. 


It is not often that a Presbyterian minis- 
ter in good and regular standing devotes the 
whole of his Sunday sermon to the avowed 
exposition and enforcement of the teachings 
of Channing. Yet this is what David 
Swing’s successor, Rev. N. D. Hillis, did 
a Sunday or two ago. He is delivering a 
series of sermons on ‘‘Great Authors as Life 


the following premiums to the persons or organizations sending 
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Teachers,’’ and the sixth in the series was * Es be. 
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its rich suggestions into a noble address on 
‘“*Life as a Fine Art’’; and we do not know 
where he could have found a better text. He 
did not mention the fact that his author was 
a Unitarian, but he gave a most sympathetic 
sketch of his character. He ranks him— 


Among those gifted spirits who have toiled 
tirelessly to carry the individual life up to 
unity, symmetry, and beauty. Such was the 
purity of his life and the perfection of his 
character that Bunsen, the great German phi- 
losopher, called him, by way of pre-emi- 
nence, ‘‘the Christian saint, the man of 
God.’’ So great was his influence during 
his life that the popular idea of religion in 
New England was ‘‘what Channing thought. ’’ 
~The child of genius and eloquence, indeed, 
gifted with a style that lent strange fascina- 
tion to all his speech, possessed of a voice 
that was mellow and musical. The noblest 
vocal instrument of his time, he was also 
one who felt himself retained of God in the 
interest of the slave, the orphan and waif, 
the poor and the oppressed, in tenement and 
prison. But, great as he was in intellect, his ‘ l 
character shone with such splendor as to SAMPLE COPIES will be furnished in any reasonable number. 
eclipse his genius. He was of piety all ; ; 
compact. Early the winds of adversity beat This offer will remain open until March 1, 1899. But 
against his little bark. Invalidism and mis- i d ae : 
fortune, too, threatened to destroy his|the sooner work begins and the more vigorously it is pushed, the 
career. But, bearing up amidst all misfort- ; 
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Christ-like living. Patiently he perfected 
his dreams. Daily he practised frugality, 
honor, justice, faith, love, and prayer. He 
met storm with calm, he met provocation 
with patience, he met organized iniquity 
with faith in God’s eternal truth, he met 
ingratitude and enmity with forgiveness and 
love. At last he completed his symphony of 
an ideal life that he hoped would help the 
youth and maiden to make each day as per- 
fect as a psalm, each deed as holy as a 
prayer, each character as perfect as a picture. 
For he felt that the life of the Christian 
patriot or parent should have a loveliness 
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beyond that of any flower or landscape, and 
a majesty not found in any cataract or moun- 
tain, being clothed also with a beauty that 
does not inhere in Canova’s marble and a 
permanency that is not possessed by Von 
Rile’s cathedral,—a structure builded of 
thoughts and hopes and purposes, of tears 
and prayers, whose foundation is Jesus 
Christ and his eternal truth. 


This is surely a sign of the growing liber- 
ality of the age. Another sign of some sig- 
nificance is to be found in the action of 
Plymouth Church of this city, though this 
latter case is far from being so much of an 
advance as it seems generally supposed to be. 
There is an impression abroad that Dr. 
Gunsaulus and his colleague have persuaded 
their church to break entirely away from the 
creeds and open the church doors as ‘‘ wide 
as the gates of heaven.’’ One of our own 
city papers even describes the action as put- 
ting Plymouth Church upon an ‘‘ethical 
basis.’’ The fact is, however, that the 
church as such still nominally holds fast to 
all of the old creeds. Its statement is as 
follows :— 


We accept the various historic confessions 
of faith in Christendom, notably the Apos- 
tles’ creed, the Nicene creed, the Burial Hill 
declaration, and the creed prepared by the 
commission of 1883, as a basis, ever growing 
and yet to be enlarged, upon which the Con- 
gregational churches stand. Recognizing 
these samples of doctrine as valuable and 
important, we seek an enlarged fellowship 
with the Congregational church and the 
church of Christ universal. 


But, though the church as such accepts all 
these creeds, the incoming members are to be 
asked only the following questions :— 


Do you join with the members of this 
church in the following statement of our 
faith? 

We believe in the life of service and love 
as lived by Jesus. We accept his words as 
our guide, and will strive to live in his 
spirit. 

Having truly repented of your sins and 
heartily forsaken them, you devote yourself 
to the love, obedience, and service of Jesus 
Christ, you take his word as the law of your 
life, and the Holy Spirit as your comforter 
and guide, and, trusting in his grace to con- 
firm and strengthen you, you promise to fol- 
low him in all things, to walk with his 
disciples in love, and to live for his 
kingdom. 

You (each of you) do covenant with this 
church to join in its ordinances and public 
worship, to subscribe to its rules and disci- 
pline, to strive for its purity and peace, and 
to honor your high and holy vocation by a 
life of piety and benevolence toward your 
fellow-men. Is this your pledge? 


It will be seen from this that the church 
members accept in a certain sense all of 
these creeds of the past; and the obvious 
inference would be that they were accepted 
by all who join the church, inasmuch as they 
covenant ‘‘to subscribe to its rules and ordi- 
nances.’’ This inference was at once drawn 
at the meeting where the new creed was pre- 
sented for adoption, and it was only after 
explanations by the ministers that it was 
accepted; and even then the vote was not 
unanimous. The explanations given by the 
ministers were not reported in the news- 
papers, and it is rather hard for the unen- 
lightened outsider to see just how a man can 
join a Congregational church which accepts 
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certain creeds without himself accepting 
those creeds. But there is no doubt that the 
new statement was intended to do away with 
the old creedal tests, and allow any one to 
enter Plymouth Church by simply accepting 
the words of Jesus Christ as the guide to 
their lives. Dr. Gunsaulus himself is quoted 
by the reporters as having told them that his 
only object was to make Plymouth Church as 
liberal as the average Presbyterian church, 
where it is usual for members to be received 
without any reference to the creed on which 
the church is supposed to stand. Whether 
such a course will conduce to clear thought 
and positive convictions may be doubted, 
but it certainly helps the orthodox churches 
in their effort to drop the old theology and 
substitute the new without any break in their 
church life. A. W. G. 


Religious Intelligence. 


The National Alliance. 


Eighteen ladies were present at the monthly 
meeting of the Executive Board held on 
Friday, December 9. The president pre- 
sided, having just returned from her visit to 
the South and West. The corresponding sec- 
retary had also recently been in Ottawa, 
Can., where a new Branch of eighteen mem- 
bers was formed. The address of the secre- 
tary is Miss Ethel Whyte, 370 Wilbrod 
Street. The establishment of a church in 
Ottawa is considered an important move- 
ment, and one which should be encouraged. 

Two new Branches have been formed in 
Maine,—at Bar Harbor and at Standish; but 
the names of the officers have not yet been 
received. 

It was ‘‘ Voted, That the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Michigan, should form a new 
section, to be called ‘The Central States 
Section,’ to report in January, March, and 
May.”’ 

Miss Emma Finch, 917 Munroe Street, 
Chicago, was added to the National Post- 
office Mission Committee. A Western direc- 
tory will be started, and efforts made to sys- 
tematize and bring together the work of the 
mission in the West. The chairman of the 
committee reported a recent conference of 
Post-office Mission workers at 25 Beacon 
Street, where forty were present; and 
methods and plans were fully discussed. 

The Committee on Appeals again urges 
that help be sent to Atlanta, Ga. Rev. 
S. W. Vail, who is there, is the right man 
for the work. The people have raised more 
money this year than ever before; and, with 
returning prosperity, another season they 
hope to do better still. But, owing to de- 
creased rental of a house the church owns 
and an increased insurance, they need help 
now, and need it sorely. The committee 
also recommends aid to Presque Isle, Me., 
which cannot possibly support the minister 
unless help is given. 

Since the last report $98.50 has been re- 
ceived for Mr. Gibson, $52.50 for Mr. 
Dukes, and small sums have been given in 
answer to the other recent appeals. 

An extra session of the Executive Board 
was held on the afternoon of Friday to enable 
the president to tell the story of her Western 
trip to others beside the officers, who might 
be interested. Quite informally, Mrs. Dix 
rehearsed the account of the Southern Con- 
ference already known to the Branches, add- 
ing many interesting details. From Louis- 
ville she went to St. Louis, to Jackson, 
Mich., for the Michigan Conference and an 
Alliance meeting, and then to Toledo and 
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Detroit. She spent some time in Chicago, 
meeting members from each of the churches, 
as well as from Evanston and Geneva, and 
ended her tour at Cincinnati. Everywhere 
she was most cordially welcomed and _ hos- 
pitably cared for, and it seems quite certain 
that the journey was productive of much 
good. 
it is trying to do, told by its chief officer, 
must have interested and held all who heard it. 

The next meeting will be held on Friday, 
January 13; and reports will be due from 
Middle States, Central States, Middle West, 
and Southern States. 

EMILY A. FIFIELD, Rec. Sec. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


An article on ‘‘Christmas, Past and Pres- 
ent,’’ will appear in this column next week. 
This, with the article, ‘‘Christmas Tradi- 
tions,’’ in the next LAwery Other Sunday, 
will give ample aid to unions which do not 
have special services with church or Sunday- 
school. 

There will be no article for the first topic 
of the new year, as we hope every union will 
use the full reports of the ‘‘Heritage Meet- 
ing,’’ in the issue of December 29, together 
with the article in the Boston Sunday Herald 
of December 18, on ‘‘Our Seventeenth-cen- 
tury Churches,’’ to give them the animus of 
our past as an inspiration for the coming 
year. 

HERITAGE MEETING.* 


The programme of the ‘‘Heritage Meet- 
ing,’’ under the auspices of the union at the 
First Church, Boston, corner of Marlboro 
and Berkeley Streets, on the evening of 
Forefathers’ Day, Wednesday evening, De- 
cember 21, is as follows: 6.30 to 7.30, re- 
ception in chapel (entrance on Marlboro 
Street), representatives of our seventeenth- 
century churches acting as hosts; 7.30, ad- 
journment to auditorium; 7.45, formal exer- 
cises, introduced by singing of old hymns; 
invocation, Rev. Thomas Van Ness ; word of 
welcome, Rev. James Eells; addresses, — 
‘*The Lesson of Independence,’’ Rev. John 
W. Day, Hingham (1635), ‘‘The Wealth of 
Tradition,’’ Rev. E. R. Shippen, Dorchester 
(1630) ; solo and collection; addresses, —* 
‘‘Freedom in Religion and Life,’’ Rev. 
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Bearing the family 
crest is a most ac- 
ceptable 
present. 
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E. J. Prescott, Salem (1629), ‘‘The Pil- 
grim’s Gift,’’ Rev. Charles P. Lombard, 
Plymouth (1620) ; benediction, Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot. 

A number of appropriate hymns, with 
well-known tunes, will be sung. Roland W. 
Boyden, president of the National Young 
People’s Religious Union, will preside; and 
Mr. Arthur Foote will be the organist. 
Large delegations are coming from the his- 
toric towns; and our near-by unions should 
come in force, with friends young and old. 


The Sunday School. 


The Chicago Union of Liberal Sunday- 
schools held its fifteenth meeting December 
13, at the Memorial Chapel, Hyde Park. 
The subject for consideration was ‘‘The 
Sunday-school and Philanthropy,’’ treated by 
two speakers, as follows: ‘‘Proper Uses of 
the Sunday-school Collections,’’ by Miss 
Sadie American, of the Sinai Temple Sun- 
day-school, and ‘‘Sunday-school Pupils as 
Settlement Helpers,’’ by Mrs. S. S. Van 
DerVaart, of the Stewart Avenue Universal- 
ist Sunday-school. These speakers were fol- 
lowed by a general discussion. 


Although Rev. F. A. Hinckley’s ‘‘Read- 
ings for Sunday-school and Home’’ has been 
from the press only a week, commendations 
have already been received with. regard to its 
value. The Church of the Disciples Sunday- 
school, Boston (Mrs. Beatley, superintend- 
ent), has purchased one hundred and fifty 
copies. They will be used as supplementary 
aids in the opening service, and also furnish 
memory gems for class work. A Sunday- 
school superintendent in Providence writes 
that he has received a copy, and sees at once 
that it will be of great aid in the work of 
his school. The book sells for 35 cents a 
single copy, or $3 a dozen. 


The Christmas number of Every Other 
Sunday, bearing date of December 18, is 
full of appropriate poems, pictures, and 
stories. ‘*‘A Modern Madonna,’’ by Ball- 
heim, ‘‘Christmas Service in England,’’ and 
‘Going to the Christmas Tree’’ are the titles 


of the pictures. 


The Channing Hall ‘‘Talk,’’ by Dr. De 
Normandie, last Saturday, was well at- 
tended; and his interesting address was lis- 
tened to with great profit. The next speaker 
in the course will be Rev. Samuel M. 
Crothers. Subject, ‘‘The Thinking Chris- 
tian.’’? Those accustomed to attend will take 
notice that the date of Mr. Crothers’s first 
“‘Talk’’ falls on December 31 instead of 
December 24, the regular time. No lesson 
is issued by the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society for December 25, owing to the 
Christmas exercises. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


Accepted by Fellowship Committee :— 
Rev. St. Ethelbert Yates. 
Mr. Harry Jeschke. 


Boston.— King’s Chapel: Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot will conduct the Wednesday noon 
service December 21. 


The Ministerial Union will hold its regu- 
lar meeting for December on Monday, the 
19th, at 10.30 A.M., in Channing Hall. Mr. 
Arthur Foote will give an address on 
‘¢Church Music.’? The discussion will be 


opened by President Lyon. 
Rev. James Eells’s Bible Class, which 


has been held in the chapel of First Church 
on Wednesday afternoons, will be discon- 
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tinued until Wednesday, January 4, at four 
o’clock, when all interested in the study of 
the Bible in the light of higher criticism 
will again be welcome. 


All Unitarian clergymen in and about 
Boston are invited to the ‘‘Heritage Meet- 
ing’’ on Forefathers’ Day, Wednesday, De- 


cember Bs _ (See programme in Young 
People’s Religious Union column, this 
paper.) Ministers are asked to make them- 


selves known to the ushers, that they may 
be given reserved seats. The public is wel- 
come. 


Parker Memorial: The fourth speaker in 
the Parker Memorial ‘‘Star Lecture Course’’ 
will be Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., on 
December 22. Subject, ‘‘The Twentieth 
Century.’’ This is a significant date for 
the subject, referring as it does to the 
founding of this nation, in which it is to be 
hoped the twentieth century will find a noble 
fulfilment. Free to all. 


_ Unity Church, Washington Village, Rev. 
C. A. Langston: The minister and his wife 
have been introduced to the members of the 
parish and other residents of the village in 
a very pleasant manner. First came the har- 
vest supper,—an annual event of so long a 
standing that it has become an ordinance of 
the local church; then the parish reception 
to Mr. and Mrs. Langston. On both occa- 
sions there were large numbers present. The 
church attendance is gradually improving, 
and the Sunday-school is regaining what it 
lost during an interregnum of five months. 
Under the direction of the organist, Miss 
Knowles, a Christmas operetta is being re- 
hearsed, to be given on Christmas Eve. 


Church of Our Father: The installation 
service of Rev. Albert John Coleman took 
place on Thursday evening, December 8. 
The large church was filled with the Unita- 
rians of East Boston and delegates from the 
neighboring churches. The floral decorations 
were very attractive; and the chorus choir of 
fifty young people, occupying seats in the 
rear and overflowing to the right and left of 
the pulpit, served as a practical illustration 
of the enthusiastic spirit pervading this so- 
ciety, and earnest to welcome the new young 
minister who begins with them his ministe- 
rial career.. Rev. George M. Bodge, a pre- 
vious pastor, opened the service with an 
appealing and inspiring invocation. Rev. 
George E. Littlefield read the Scripture. 
Rev. Howard N. Brown preached an earnest 
sermon from the text, ‘‘One Lord, one faith, 
one baptism.’’ The installing prayer was 
offered by Dr. Charles G. Ames. _ Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot delivered a very stirring 
and noble charge to the installed minister, 
and Rev. Frederick B. Mott extended the 
right hand of welcome and fellowship. Rev. 
S. M. Crothers addressed the congregation, 
and the service concluded with a benediction 
pronounced by the pastor. 


Bulfinch Place Church: The first term of 
the evening classes at Bulfinch Place Church 
closed this week. The classes have been 
more successful than ever before, numbering 
one hundred and forty scholars, studying 


English literature, languages, elocution, 
shorthand, millinery, and other practical 
subjects. The membership consists princi- 


pally of young women, who are busily at 
work during the day. The attendance has 
been remarkably regular, and good work has 
been accomplished. The second term (of 
fifteen weeks) will begin on January 6. The 
Christmas celebration for the Howard Sun- 
day-school will take place on December 22, 
at half-past seven o’clock. The Sunday- 
school is in good condition, numbering two 
hundred and thirty-five scholars and thirty 
teachers. A Men’s Club has been recently 
formed. An address was given before the 
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club on December 13, by Hon. George G. 
Crocker, chairman of the Boston Transit 
Commission, upon ‘‘The Boston Subway and 
Rapid Transit.’’ The purpose of the club 
is to strengthen the church, and to interest 
the men of the society in its special work. 
The church is doing a great deal of work 
which can best be described as a ‘“ministry- 
at-large,’’—a work which is both religious 
and philanthropic, and which is accomplished 
by the constant visiting of the minister and 
his assistants among the families of the 
neighborhood and the nearer suburbs, to 
minister to their spiritual and material needs. 
The church is open every day from ten to 
one, and almost every evening, 


Alton, Ill—The First Unitarian Church 
started its new year’s work by a series of 
evening lectures by its minister, Rev. George 
R. Gebauer. The general subject of the 
lectures is ‘‘The Family as a Factor in 
Life’’; and the different subdivisions are as 
follows: ‘‘The Origin of the Family and 
Marriage’’; ‘‘The Family and Marriage 


among Prehistoric and Savage Races’’; ‘*The 
Monogamic -Family’’; 
Christianity’’ ; 
Times. ’’ 


‘“The Family and 


“The Family in Modern 


WOOD HANDLES 
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Gentlemen. 


We have procured an umbrella for gentlemen that 
will be plainly identified with the Shuman Corner. 
The Scotch furze wood handles will be the distin- 
guishing mark, The umbrella is made exclusively 
for us. Each umbrella has an applique bordered 
sterling silver swedge for initials. The fabric is a 
tape bordered taffeta silk, with paragon frame and 
steel rod. Sizes 26 and 28 inches. 

This is a most excellent umbrella for gentlemen’s 
all-round use, and is especially desirable for a Christ- 
mas gift, being both unique, substantial, and reason- 


able in price. 
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Athol, Mass.—Second Church, Rev. Carl 
G. Horst: The Athol 7Zyanscript, referring 
to the big snow-storm of Sunday, November 
27, says: ‘‘At the Second Unitarian Church 
four brave mortals besides the pastor showed 
up; and at the Baptist church a crowd of six 
found plenty of standing-room. The other 
churches had like attendances, and all ser- 
vices were abandoned. Rev. Mr. Horst had 
a sermon all ready on the subject, ‘There is 
no Place like Home’; and his people 
showed that they fully agreed with him by 
staying at home, and putting the idea to 
practical test. He preached on this subject 
the following Sunday. ’’ 


Berkeley, Cal.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
W. B. Geoghegan: As already reported in 
the Register, the new church here has been 
dedicated with appropriate services; and the 
people of the society wish to thank the 
kindly helpers and that good friend, the 
American Unitarian Association, who have 
made this possible. The total cost of com- 
pleted house and grounds has been $5, 300. 
$1,000 over the receipts had been expended. 
The offertory on the dedication day, no 
pledges being given, was $100. The church 
hopes, ‘‘desires with expectation,’’ to prove 
a power for good in the community. 


Brighton, Mass.—First Church: By the 
will of the late Eliza Jane Heard, $1,000 is 
left to this church; also_a further sum of 
$500 to the Sunday-school, and another $500 
to the Ladies’ Association. These remem- 
brances, gratefully received, perpetuate the 
beautiful memory of a good life. 


Cambridge, Mass.—Third Congregational 
Church, Austin Street, Rev. A. P. Reccord: 
The fair, which was held in the vestry De- 
cember 1 and 2, was the most successful of 
any in recent years. The net proceeds 
amounted to over $1,500. A special feature 
of the fair was the ‘‘Auld Acquaintance’’ 
table. The proceeds of this table, together 
with the contributions received through the 
generosity of the many old friends of the 
church, so far exceeded the expectations of 
all that at a meeting of the parish held Tues- 
day evening, December 6, it was voted to set 
aside $500 asa nucleus for a church build- 
ing fund. Every friend, old and new, inter- 
ested in the welfare of this church, will re- 
joice at this very hopeful outlook. On 
Christmas Day there will be a special 
service for the Sunday-school, and Tuesday, 
December 27, a Christmas entertainment and 
tree. 


Clinton, Mass.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. James C. Duncan: On Sunday after- 
noon, November 20, the first vesper service 
of the season was held. The church was 
well filled, and joined heartily in a service 
of praise and thanksgiving. A chorus of 
twelve voices assisted the regular choir, and 
Mr. Ernest L. Smith of Worcester rendered 
several selections on the violin. The pastor, 
Rev. J. C. Duncan, delivered a brief ad- 
dress on the text, Ps. cvii. 8, ‘‘Oh that 
men would praise the Lord for his goodness, 
and for his wonderful works to the children 
of men!’’ These vesper services are to be 
held monthly during the winter; and on the 
other Sunday evenings the regular meeting 
of the Young People’s Society will be held. 
From now-until Christmas the Sunday even- 
ings will be spent with ‘‘The Great Prophets 
of Israel.’’ * 


Concord, Mass.— First Parish, Rev. 
Loren B. Macdonald: On Sunday, November 
27, which was the day of the severe snow- 
storm, when so many churches were closed, 
the regular service was held in the Concord 
church. Thirty persons braved the elements, 
and only one member of the choir was 
absent, 
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Framingham, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Ernest C. Smith: The union Thanksgiving 
service this year was held at the First Parish 
Church, the pastor preaching the sermon and 
emphasizing the deep and permanent causes of 
thanksgiving. A collection was taken for 
the benefit of the Lend a Hand Home and 
Hospital. At the last meeting of the 
Women’s Alliance, Mrs. Carver of Augusta, 
Me., read an inspiring paper on ‘‘The 
Beauty of the Psalms’’ to an audience of 
sixty. The sale held by the ladies of the 
parish in the vestry, on the afternoons of 
December 1 and 2, netted $265. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—Al1 Souls’ Church 
received thirty-five new members on a recent 
Sunday, and also raised $800 on a floating 
debt of $1,500, which had come down from 
an earlier pastorate. It looks as if all this 
debt would be wiped out in the near future, 
as a large number of new sittings have 
been rented which promise a surplus over and 
above the running expenses of the church. 


Humboldt, Ia.—This little place has a 
well-deserved reputation as an ideal town, 
and -Unity Church is certainly one of the 
banner churches of the State. And now the 
members of this church think they have 
obtained an ideal minister in Rev. E. M. S. 
Hodgin, who has just entered our work from 
the last class in Meadville. He has made 
rapid strides in the love and esteem of his 
people during the few months he has been 
serving them; and, when he was installed on 
November 27, the church was filled with a 
most earnest and sympathetic audience. The 
installation sermon and the charge to the 
minister were given by Rev. A. W. Gould, 
secretary of the Western Conference. But 
the society need not have sent outside its 
borders to get speakers for the occasion; for 
two of its own members—Mrs. Dr. Clark and 
Mrs. Shellenberger—proved quite adequate to 
the occasion in giving the welcome to the 
minister and the charge to the congregation. 
Mr. Hodgin is certainly to be congratulated 
upon the exceedingly favorable circumstances 
under which he has begun his ministerial 
career. 


Iowa City, Ia.—Miss Jane Addams oc- 
cupied the pulpit of the Unitarian church in 
this city on December 4, speaking in the 
morning on ‘‘Social Theories of Count Tol- 
stoi,’’ and in the evening on ‘English and 
American Social Settlements.’’ Other topics 
for the month are as follows: ‘‘Why we do 
not observe the Communion Service’’; ‘‘The 


‘ 
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Mayflower, Old and New’’; ‘‘Jesus as an 
Ideal.’? The Sunday evenings are filled by 
two meetings. One is a Religious Study 
Club, meeting at 6.30, which is studying for 
the month of December ‘‘Jesus: His Life, 
Character, and Message.’’ The other Sun- 
day evening meeting is a series of lectures 
on various subjects by different persons. 
December 11 ‘‘Socialism’’ is treated by Dr. 
B. F. Shambaugh; December 18, ‘‘The 
Province of Citizenship,’’ by Mr. H. E. 
Kelly. The Unity Club is studying ‘‘Adam 
Bede’’; and the Browning Club devotes its 
attention to ‘‘In a Balcony,’’ for the month 
of December. 


Lawrence, Mass.— First Church, Rev. 
George H. Young: Fortnightly platform 
meetings have been held in the church, ad- 
dressed by Rev. Messrs. Billings, Gilmore, 
Powell, Horton, De Normandie, and Eells. 
The Women’s Alliance begins the year au- 
spiciously. Addresses have been given by 
Mrs. Wells, on ‘‘Personality,’’ and Mrs. 
Beatley, on ‘‘Responsibility and Tempera- 
ment.’’ Five o’clock tea is served at all 
meetings. The Men’s Class in Sunday- 
school devotes itself to the study of soci- 
ology. Monthly vespers are being arranged 
for Sunday afternoons. Rev. G. H. Young 
is giving a course of fortnightly lectures at 
Library Hall, on ‘‘Hawthorne and his 
Wife,’’ ‘‘Gladstone,’’ ‘‘O’Connell,’’ and 
‘*Frances Willard.’’ 

Occasional vesper services are to be held. 
The first for the present season, which was on 
December 11, was well attended. This church 
regularly contributes to the American Unita- 
rian Association. The annual collection is 
now being taken. 


Moline, Tl.—Rev. A. M. Judy of Daven- 
port has kindly consented to speak on Sun- 
day evenings for the church in this city, 
while it is without a settled minister of its 
own; and his services cannot fail to be of 
great help in keeping the people together and 
inspiring them with new courage. 


Montclair, N.J.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Arthur H. Grant: Attendance at church and 
Sunday -school is increasing steadily. A 
kindergarten class has been formed. ‘The 
result of the efforts to build up a stronger 
society is most gratifying. The Women’s 
Alliance held its regular meeting November 
28, at which Mrs. Arthur H. Grant presided. 
The meetings are to be of a more social nat- 
ure than those of last year. 


our orders for Teakwood Stands. 
have made arrangements to keep an extra large 
supply on hand. 


__. We carry them in three sizes, measuring 19 
inches, 24 inches, and 36 inches in height respec- 
tively. You have your choice of red or black 
teakwood. All have the handsomely veined solid 
marble top. 


Christmas Teak. 


We had hard work last Christmas to fill all 
This year we 


A teakwood stand has many advantages. It 


is light, but very strong; it is wonderfully carved, with a detail wholly impossible e 
=p) t 
the low wages of the Oriental workman; it is rich in color, and, finally, eae 4 the pe 


of woods. 


A Teakwood Stand makes a fine Christmas gift. 


up to December 25. 


We quote special Christmas prices 


PAINE FURNITURE CO,, 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET. 
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Petersham, Mass.—Rev. Robert Collyer 
Douthit has been called to the pastorate of 
the Unitarian Congregational church at 
Petersham. He has accepted, and entered 
upon the duties of the position on Thanks- 
giving Day. 


Rockland, Mass.— First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. F. O. MacCartney: The mem- 
bers of the Unitarian church here have re- 
cently placed in their building a new pipe- 
organ made by George S. Hutchings of 
Boston. Nearly one-third of the cost had 
been raised for the purpose by various means. 
Through the efforts of the pastor the re- 
mainder was supplied by members of the 
society, who took one or more notes issued 
by the society, at $25 each, payable in ten 
years, without interest. The treasurer is in- 
structed to pay a certain number of these 
each year, so that the debt will be reduced 
quite easily. As this method seems satisfac- 
tory here, it is mentioned with the hope that 
it may be a helpful suggestion to other young 
churches. 


Stow, Mass.—The guild celebrated its 
seventh anniversary Thursday evening. The 
heavy rain prevented attendance of the neigh- 
boring union, but a social, pleasant evening 
was passed. The national secretary of the 
Young People’s Religious Union gave a 
brief address and answered questions. The 
members of the guild served a bountiful 
supper. 


St. John, N.B.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rey. Stanley M. Hunter: The work here is 
moving on encouragingly. Our church is 
beginning to take its stand as a centre of 
social, religious, and intellectual life. The 
Ladies’ Alliance held a bazaar December 
7 and 8. In preparing for this, they were 
much helped by kindly assistance from 
sister Alliances in the Maine Conference 
and in other parts. On October 16 the pas- 
_tor exchanged with Rev. T. E. St. John 
of Eastport, Me. Mr. St. John delivered 
before Unity Club a lecture on ‘‘ Macbeth: 
A Tragedy of Conscience,’’ his rendition 
being very much enjoyed. Unity Club has 
heard a lecture from the pastor, on ‘‘Utah 
and the Mormons’’; also one on ‘‘A Phase 
of Canadian History,’’ by the well-known 
historian, Mr. James Hannay, editor of the 
Daily Telegraph of St. John. The club is 
growing, and promises a profitable winter’s 
work. By the kindness of the Arlington, 
Mass., church Sunday-school, our own Sun- 
day-school library has received a gift of 
some eighty odd volumes, along with a num- 
ber of service books for the Sunday-school. 
This double gift filled a long-felt want. 


St. Louis, Mo.— Unity Church, Rev. 
Frederick L. Hosmer: The minister will 
preach on Sunday, December 18, upon ‘*The 
Puritans and the Puritan Spirit.’’ The 
Unity Club is having helpful meetings in 
considering the religious element in Tenny- 
son’s poetry. On Christmas Day there is to 
be a joint service of congregation and Sun- 
day-school, and on the 27th of December a 
Christmas festival of the Sunday-school. 


Waltham, Mass.—First Parish, W. Han- 
son Pulsford: The programme of the Mon- 
day evening meetings, in connection with the 
First Parish, opened last week, with a lect- 
ure by Mr. Pulsford on «*Some High Places 
in Literature.’? Among the subjects for con- 
sideration at future meetings this winter are 
‘“‘The Beginnings of Civilized Life, The 
Origin and Growth of Myth, ; The Life 
History of the Earth,”’ and ‘‘The Science 
and Literature of 1898.’’ These meetings 
have, as their motto, ‘One hindrance to 
high living is the lack of clear ideas. The 
parish is trying the experiment of holding 
the Sunday-school before the morning ser- 
vice. School meets at 10.15, and the church 
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service at 11. The opening service in the 
church takes the place of the closing exercises 
in the school, and the younger scholars go 
home before the sermon. In connection with 
this change a new form of responsive service 
has been introduced, giving the congregation 
more direct part than is usual under the old 
order. 


Western Unitarian Conference. A 
regular meeting of the directors of the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference was held on De- 
cember 7 at 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
There were present President Shorey, 
Messrs. Effinger, Fenn, J. W. Hosmer, 
F. C. Southworth, and Gould. The secretary 
read a letter from Rev. F. C. Elliott of 
Hinsdale, resigning his position as director 
of our conference, in accordance with the 
resolution adopted by the directors of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, requesting 
any member of the Missionary Council to 
resign his position as director when he 
ceased to be a member of the Missionary 
Council; and, inasmuch as Mr. F. C. South- 
worth has been chosen in Mr, Elliott’s place, 
he thereupon tendered his resignation. The 
directors voted to accept his resignation, and 
they also voted to elect Mr. Southworth in 
Mr. Elliott’s place. It was then voted that 
Mr. Elliott be re-elected a director of the 
Western Uniarian Conference in the place 
made vacant by Mr. Southworth’s transfer. 
The secretary then presented a letter from 
Rev. Robert S. Loring of St. Cloud,~Minn., 
the secretary of the Minnesota Conference, 
announcing that he had been elected as a 
member of the Missionary Council in place 
of Rev. F. C. Southworth, who had resigned 
the position. The directors thereupon elected 
Mr. Loring a director of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference in the place made vacant 
by Mrs. Woolley’s resignation. The secre- 
tary announced that Rev. Florence Buck of 
Cleveland had been elected as a member of 
the Missionary Council for the Central States 
Conference, in place of Rev. E. A. Coil; and 
he was thereupon directed to call the atten- 
tion of Mr. Coil to the resolution regarding 
the resignation of directors who cease to be 
members of the Missionary Council. The 
secretary then laid before the directors the 
letters he had received from absent members 
regarding the question of the place of hold- 
ing our next annual session. The directors, 
both absent and present, seemed so evenly 
divided in regard to the policy of meeting 
for once elsewhere than at Chicago that the 
directors voted that a committee of three be 
named by the president to consider the ad- 
visability of holding our annual meeting out- 
side of Chicago, and that this committee 
prepare a statement of the case and send it to 
all the members of the board. The chair 
appointed as members of this committee 
Rev. F. C. Southworth, Rev. J. R. Effinger, 
and the secretary. It was announced that the 
Council of the National Conference were 
considering the question of holding their 
next meeting in Chicago, and thereupon the 
directors adopted the following statement :— 

“© To the Council of the National Conference, 
—The directors of the Western Unitarian 
Conference, learning of the possibility of 
having the next session of the National Uni- 
tarian Conference in Chicago, hasten to 
express to the council their warm interest 
and approval, and assure them of a hearty 
welcome; and the secretary is hereby di- 
rected to convey the above statement to the 
secretary of the National Conference. ’’ 

Adjourned. A. W. GOULD. 


The Central States Unitarian Confer- 
ence, annual meeting, which opened in the 
Church of Our Father, Toledo, Ohio, No- 
vember 9, was attended by a large number 
of people. The programme of the opening 
session was one of more than ordinary inter- 
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Business Notices. 


The Christmas Spirit is made manifest in most 
pleasing form, at Shuman Corner, which is more inviting 
than ever in its beautiful holiday aspect, The Yule-tide 
atmosphere permeates the entire establishment, and the 
windows appropriately invite entrance to the beauties 
within ; coasting scenes on the Common, a Christmas tree 
in full bloom, and an arctic landscape attract general atten- 
tion from passers by, while within are fifteen booths, for 
the sale of goods, entwined with the national colors 
and evergreen, bearing also appropriate quotations from 
Charles Dickens’s Christmas stories. 

Every department, from the roof to the street floor, is 
thronged with children and those of an older growth, who 
enter into the spirit of Dickens’s saying, ‘‘ It is good to be 
children sometimes, and never better than at Christmas.” 

Many colored incandescent lights are arranged every- 
where about ; and, coming from the garish light of day into 
the beautiful subdued light of the interior of A. Shuman & 
Co.’s store, one seems to have stepped from every-day life 
into the realms of fairyland, and at once becomes filled 
with the genuine spirit of Christmas. 

The critical observer will note that everything displayed 
is of the choicest kind, that the prices are reasonable, that 
the assortment is vast, and that in every way the Shuman 
Corner presents an opportunity for quick and satisfactory 
Christmas shopping. A visit to the great Shuman estab- 
lishment at this time will repay for the time expended; and 
all are welcome, whether they purchase or not. 


From India.—A great shipload of teakwood furniture 
has arrived in this country in anticipation of the coming 
of Christmas. One Boston house has secured a very 
large part of this invoice, and this is the Paine Furniture 
Company. At their warerooms they are now showing 
the greatest exhibit of Christmas teak that has been 
made in Boston for a long time. ‘They have a specially 
fine lot of teakwood stands in various sizes. All are 
offered at special Christmas prices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. George M. Bodge for 


the winter is 17 Gladstone Street, Orient Heights, East 
Boston. 


Marriages. 


In Dorchester, 7th inst., by Rev. Benjamin A. Good- 
ridge, Edward J. Barden and Margaret J. Smith, both of 
Dorchester. 

In Leominster, 8th inst., by Rev. George S. Shaw, 
of Ashby, William Wallace Cameron and Susie Belle 
Huckins, both of Leominster. 


FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 605 Oxford. 


Established 
1859. 


ora, 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


THE GAME OF FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 


Price 25 cents, postpaid. Address “E. E. M.,” 
care of Christian Register, 141 Franklin Street, Boston. 


LADY would like a situation as companion to an 
elderly lady. Small wages. Best of reference. 
Address ‘‘ A. H. H.,”’ office Chrestian Register. 
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est, including as it did a very pleasing 
musical programme and addresses that were 
replete with valuable information concerning 
the origin, growth, and doctrine of the de- 
nomination. The address of welcome was 
delivered by Rev. A. G. Jennings, pastor of 
the Church of Our Father, who referred to 
the significance of the gathering and great 
good that would result to the church. 

Rev. Marion Murdock of Cleveland deliv- 

~ ered an address upon ‘‘The History of Uni- 
tarianism,’’: closing with the following 
words: ‘‘A century of Unitarianism has 
taught us the worth of our gospel and our 
great missionary opportunity. To-day it is 
inspiring us, as Prof. Everett has well said, 
to a better organization of our individual 
churches and conferences, a wiser ordering of 
all our work. Careful organization gives 
opportunity for all to lend a hand. It culti- 
vates the divine art of working together. If 
we shall come into the twentieth century pro- 
foundly convinced of our opportunity, the 
second century of our faith will greatly 
widen its influence. We shall be far richer 
in spiritual life, and richer in the service to 
humanity, which is the dower of our spirit- 
ual life.’’ 

Following the interesting address of Rev. 
Miss Murdock, the Scripture lesson was read 
by Rev. George A. Thayer of Cincinnati, 
and prayer was offered by Rev. A. W. Gould 
of Chicago. The convention sermon was 
delivered by Rev. E. L. Rexford of Colum- 
bus. The address was along doctrinal lines. 
It was an able, eloquent discourse. The 
forenoon’s session of the conference was full 
of interest from the opening to the close. 
The secretary-treasurer, Rev. E. A. Coil of 
Marietta, Ohio, read his annual report, 
showing the numerical strength and financial 
condition of the church in Ohio. This was 
followed by a report from the _ several 
churches in the State, tending to show that 
all were in a flourishing condition. Inci- 
dent to the conference on missionary work, 
Rev. Florence Buck of Cleveland read an 
interesting paper in which she advocated im- 
mediate plans for the beginning of mission- 
ary work in a number of cities of Ohio. 


The paper was discussed by Rev. FE. A. 
Coil, Rev. George A. Thayer, and Rev. 
A. G. Jennings. 

Mrs. B. Ward Dix of Brooklyn, N.Y., 


president of the National Alliance, reported 
for that branch of the work. 
during the past year $52,000 had been raised 
for the Alliance work, most of the fund 
having been dispensed in helping to start 
new churches and assisting those already in 
existence. She also reported three hundred 
Branches of the Alliance newly organized. 

The forenoon session closed with devo- 
tional exercises, conducted by Rev. Mr. 
Davis. 
Our Father served luncheon 
room of the church. 


in the dining- 


‘The programme in the afternoon consisted | 
‘*Religious Training of | 


of the following: 


She said that | 


At 12.30 the ladies of the Church of | 


the Young,’’ Rev. A. W. Gould of Chicago ; | 
“Church Unity and Unity of the Spirit,’’. 


Rev. George A. Thayer of Cincinnati; a 
paper by Rabbi Meyer of Toledo; and reports 
of committees. In the evening a platform | 
meeting was held in the Church of Our 
Father, with addresses by Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson of Buffalo, Rev. A. M.- Gould of 
Chicago, and Rev. J. H. Crooker of Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


The Christian Register 
John Goss. 


The Unitarian church of Geneseo, Ill., has 
just lost by pane one of its most loyal and 
trusted friends, John Goss, for many 
years a leading Mat sae man in this place. 
Mr. Goss was born in Lancaster, Mass., 
May 26, 1810, and was thus over eighty- 
eight years of age when he died. At the age 
of nineteen he went to Boston, where he 
lived for several years, and where he im- 
bibed his religious convictions and senti- 
ments from Channing, Parker, and James 
Freeman Clarke. 

He came to Chicago in time to help found 
the First Unitarian Church of Chicago. In 
1855 he came to Geneseo, where he has lived 
until his death. He was the founder of the 
Geneseo Unitarian church, and the first one 
to greet Rev. M. J. Miller and wife when 
they came here to take up their ministry 
some thirty years ago. His wife and two 
daughters survive him. 

He was the type of a man who civilizes 
a community by his simply living in it. He 
was a devoted friend and reader of the Chris- 
tian Register, and I think read it every week 
from the first number published. 

Ane AEEMISE 


The Saints. 


The saints are not all distinguished by 
visible tokens. Their names are not yet all 
emblazoned, and at present some of them are 
very far from wearing crowns. 

We saw one of these non-calendared saints 
a few weeks ago. When we rang the bell, 
she came to the door. She had been busy 
about the house. When she heard the sound, 
she came just as she was. She was a ser- 
vant, this saint; but are not all saints ser- 
vants? Was there ever a saint who did not 
know what it is to serve? This woman’s 
voice was very sweet and mild. As she 
stood there, it seemed as if she had but just 
one object. Her mistress was away; but she 
would be faithful to her, and mark every 
word that was left for her, and leave nothing 
undone or unsaid. 

She was only a servant, and yet there was 
a charm about her face and her manner such 
that we remembered the sweet expression 
after we had turned away. Her features were 
very delicate; and there was a transparency 
about her complexion that was very winning, 
and a softness in her eyes that could hardly 
escape the attention even of the careless. 

Her mistress afterward returned, and said 


Two or three customers can 
compel any dealer to keep 
Macbeth’s lamp-chimneys, 

Does he want your chim- 
neys to break ? 


Get the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


“A HANDFUL OF DIRT MAY BE A HOUSE- 
FUL OF SHAME.” CLEAN HOUSE WITH 


SAPOLIO 
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Rusi the perfect liquid 
dentifrice, is children’s 


delight. Its delicious fra- 
grance and flavor makes 


cleaning their teeth a 
pleasure. 

Many careful mothers 
preserve the temporary 


teeth by the daily use of 


RuBifoam 
thusensuring theirchildren 
sound permanent teeth. 


Popular price, 25c. Send 2c. Stamp for sample 
vial. madeane E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass, 


Just Published 


OUR UNITARIAN 
GOSPEL 


By Minot J. Savage, D.D. 


The sermons which make up this 
volume were spoken in the Church of 
the Messiah during the season of 1897— 
98. They are printed as delivered,— 
not as literature, but for the sake of 
preaching to a larger congregation than 
can be reached on Sunday morning. 


DEDLCA, DEED ATO Bae 


“Those who believe that the message 
of God to his children must be one of 
life and hope instead of a theology 
which teaches death and despair.” 


- CONTENTS .. 

Unitarianism. 

“What do you Give in Place of What you 
Take away ?”’ 

Are there any Creeds which it is Wicked for 
us to question ? 

Why have Unitarians no Creed ? 

The Real Significance of the Present Relig- 
ious Discussion. 

Doubt and Faith—both Holy. 

Is Life a Probation ended by Death ? 

Sin and Atonement. 

Prayer and Communion with God. 

The Worship of God. 

Morality Natural, not Statutory. 

Reward and Punishment. 

Things which Doubt cannot destroy. 


| Evolution loses Nothing of Value to Man. 


Why are not All Educated People Unitarians ? 


| Where is the Evangelical Church ? 


Price $1.00. 
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of her own accord, ‘‘¥For thirty-four years 
she has been a servant in my house; and she 
is a saint, if there ever was one,—one of the 
sweetest saints that I ever knew?’’ What a 
testimony that of the servant and mistress 
both! Thirty-four years, under all sorts of 
circumstances and conditions, in every va- 
riety of temptation and of pressure, and yet 
the testimony, after all those years, that she 
was one of the sweetest saints in the world! 
And who shall say that she was not one of 
the happiest saints? Servants are oftentimes 
happier than their masters. The humblest 
often have their fill of earthly joy. Happi- 
ness from no outward condition springs: hap- 
piness is from within. And to have served 
well for a lifetime here on earth must give 
only the sweetest foretaste of the life yet to 
come. —Our Paper. 


Dere and Chere. 


Frances E. Willard’s name has been added 
to the list of notable women whose portraits 
are to be carved in the grand stairway of the 
new capitol at Albany. The others are Susan 
B. Anthony, Clara Barton, Molly Pitcher, 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


Speaking of the increasing use of various 
kinds of coca wine, Modern Medicine says: 
‘*The active principles of coca wine are 
alcohol and cocain. Whatever other virtues 
the drugs possess, they certainly do not pos- 
sess the power to give either health or 
strength. Both alcohol and cocain have the 
property of benumbing nerve sensibility, so 
that the wearied man, taking a dose of 
cocain wine, may be relieved of the sense of 
fatigue, just'as he might be if he swallowed 
a dose of morphine or any one of a half 
dozen other drugs; but he is not rested. 
He simply does not notice that he is tired 
when he is tired.’’ 


Books Approved by the Ladies’ 
Commission. 


Book of Verses for Children. Compiled 
by Edward Verrall Lucas. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. pp. 348. $2. 

Camp and Trail. A Story of the Maine 
Woods. . By Isabel Hornibrooke.  Illus- 
trated. Boston: Lothrop Publishing Com- 
pany. pp. 265. $1.50. A very interesting 
book for boys, manly and inspiring in line. 
For readers over ten specially approved. 

Child Stories and» Rhymes for the Little 
People of Nursery and Kindergarten. By 
Emilie Poulsson. Illustrated. L. J. Bridg- 
man. Boston: Lothrop Publishing Com- 
any. . 89. $1.25. Charming stories in 
eee BRA el cance for children under 
eight years, specially approved. : 

Everybody's Business. By Agnes Giberne. 
New York: American Tract Society. TIllus- 
trated. pp. 311. $1.50. A very good 
book, — interesting, religious, and teaches 
many excellent lessons. To be marked for 
older readers. 


Familiar. Life in Field and Forest. By F. 
Schuyler Matthews. Illustrated. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. pp. 284. Sista pK 


interesting sketches of 


collection of very A 
For readers over nine. 


familiar pe: 
Specially approved. 
ir peed “Animals and their Kin. IMlus- 
trated by Mabel Osgood Wright. Edited by 
Frank M. Chapman. New York: Macmillan 
Company. pp. 432. $1.50. For readers 
between nine and fourteen. {Contains very in- 
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teresting and accurate information about an- 
imals. 

in Kings’ Houses. A romance of the days 
of Queen Anne. By Julia C. R. Dorr. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Illustrated. 
Pp. 372. $1.50. <A well-told story of high 
moral tone, with interesting historical set- 
ting. Specially approved. Suited to readers 
about fourteen. 

In the Brave Days of Old. A story of 


REDDING, BAIRD & CO. 
. «> S3 FRANKLIN ST,, BOSTON. 


Stained Glass 
Church ana 


R 


fem rer : Heiiorial Wi 
stamina” pence Kos tenes tb] | Eemtorial Windows 
ton & Mifflin. pp. 334. $1.50. A. story LARGEST AND OLDEST 


of the adventures of two boys—one English, 
one Dutch—in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, introducing many notable 
events of that time in different parts of 
Europe and America. For readers of four- 
teen and over. 

Mademoiselle de Berny. A story of Valley 


ESTABLISHMENT IN NEW ENGLAND. 


HYMNS. (/ust Published.) 
By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


Forge. By Pauline Bradford Mackie. Illus- é o pete x 
trated. Boston: Lamson, Wolffe & Co. Uniform with his “Poems” and 
pp. 272. $1.50. A story for older girls. “Tight on the Cloud.” Price $1.00. 
va Japan. By R. Van Bergen. New 

or merican Book Company. Bayle 
Illustrated. $1.25. It begins with ee eS POEMS. 
history of Japan, with its superstitions and By Dr. SAVAGE. Price reduced to 
traditions, followed by the opening up of $1.00. 


Japan in 1854 by the Americans. Very in- 
structive, truthful, and interesting. Marked 
for older readers. 

Story of Marco Polo. By Noah Brooks. 
New York: Century Company. Illustrated. 
pp. 247. $1.50. An interesting book for 
boys, made up from Marco Polo’s own ac- 
count of his travels. Suitable for young 
people of fourteen and over. 

The Charming Sally : Privateer Schooner of 
New York. A tale of 1765. James Otis. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. pp. 379. Illustrated. $1.50. - Histori- 
cal fiction written in the time of the Stamp 
Act. Wholesome and interesting. 

The Story of the Big Front Door. By Mary 
F. Leonard. New York: Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell & Co. pp. 258. $1.25. A story of 
home life, full of excellent suggestions for | 
young mznds. Girls between nine and four- 
teen. An excellent book for Sunday. 


LIGHT ON THE CLOUD. 


By Dr. SAVAGE. Price reduced to 
$1.00. 


No better gift books than the above, “Hymns” 
and “Poems” being especially adapted for the 
holiday season, ‘‘ Light on the Cloud” for time 
of bereavement and sorrow. ? 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by e 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 FRANKLIN StT., Boston. 
104 East 20TH StT., NEw YORK. 


Seasoning Makes the Dressing. 
Bell Makes the Seasoning, 


NONE EQUALS 


BELL’S 


Spiced Seasoning, 


30 Years the Favorite. 


Te 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1898-99. 
SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “ Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


The 
California 
Limited 


From Chicago to Los Angeles in 6. 
2$ days. 


NOW READY: 
1. Worry. 
2. The Church’s Claim on the Individual. 
3. Can we make Trouble serve us? 
Don’t Care—Religious and Political. 
The Parable of “Lot’s Wife.” (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 
The Evils of Religious and Political Pes- 
simism. 
7. The Word of God. 
8. Our Mission and our Missions. 
9. The Song and Sacrament of Thanksgiv- 
ing. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
10. My Life’s Meaning. 
11. Green Pastures and Still Waters. 


4. 
5. 


Pullmans, Dining-car, Buffet- 
smoking-cars, Barber-shop, and 
Ladies’ Observation-car, all elec- 
tric-lighted. 


Daily fast California Express has 
Pullman and Tourist Sleepers and 
free Reclining Chair Cars. Seid Porta eMC 

Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


S. W. MANNING, N.E. Agent, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
332 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Pleasantries. 


‘*She came upon him unawares,’’ read the 
teacher. ‘‘Can any little boy or girl tell me 
what ‘unawares’ means?’’ Up went the hand 
of the youngest pupil. ‘‘I know, ’’ he cried, 
‘¢it’s wnat we wear next our skins.’’ 


‘“‘Ah,’’ sighed the poet, ‘‘I shall be satis- 
fied if I can produce but one line that can 
make the world better.’’ ‘‘Say,’’ said the 
poet’s wife, ‘‘just come back here, and try 
your hand at stringing this clothes line, will 
you?”’ 


Mr. Simpkins is an enthusiast on ‘‘chest- 
protectors,’’ which he recommends to the 
people on every occasion. ‘‘A great thing!’’ 
he says. ‘‘They make people more healthy, 
increase their strength, and lengthen their 
lives.’’ ‘‘But what about our ancestors?’’ 
some one asked. ‘‘They didn’t have any 
chest - protectors, did they?’’ ‘‘They did 
not,’’ said Mr. Simpkins, triumphantly. 
‘*And where are they now? All dead!’’— 
Lxchange. 


At Davenport a soldier was brought before 
the commanding officer for selling part of his 
kit, when the following dialogue took place: 
Colonel: ‘‘Now, Private Murphy, why did 
you sell your boots?’’ Private Murphy: 
“‘I’d worn ’em for two years, sorr, and 
thought they were my own _ property.’’ 
Colonel: ‘‘Nothing of the sort, sir. These 
boots belong to the queen.’’ Private Mur- 
phy: ‘‘I’m sure I’m sorry, sorr; but I didn’t 
know the lady took twelves.’’ (Collapse of 
colonel. )— 77t-Bzts: 


The pastor of a certain church in Washing- 
ton, on leaving his study, which is in the 
rear of the church, one day saw a little girl 
friend of his talking to a stranger. ‘‘What 
was that man saying to you, Madge?’’ he 
asked as he came up to her. ‘‘Oh,’’ said 
she, ‘‘he just wanted to know if Dr. C. 
wasn’t the preacher of this church.’’ ‘‘And 
what did you tell him?’’ asked the pastor. 
The little girl drew herself up with an air 
of great pride. ‘‘I told him,’’ she answered 
with dignity, ‘‘that you was the present en- 
cumbrance.’’— Home Journal. 


ee 


A lady had long expected to see some one 
thrown out of the open car at one of the 
sharp curves, and one day she actually saw 
a woman hurled from her seat into the road. 
Luckily, the woman alighted on her feet,. and 
stood looking round in a daze. ‘‘Oh! oh!’’ 
said another woman in the seat behind: 
“*she’s left her umbrella!’’ The conductor 
promptly threw it out to her. ‘‘Why,’’ 
demanded the first witness, ‘‘did that lady 
wish to get out here?’’ The conductor hesi- 
tated before he jerked the bell-pull to go on. 
Then he said: ‘‘Well, I don’t know. But 
she’l] want her umbrella, anyway.’’—<A antic 
Monthly. 


A lawyer, who worthily bears a distin- 
guished namé, occupies an old - fashioned 
mansion on the edge of the city. Recently 
one of his sisters tiptoed into his room after 
midnight, and told him she thought burglars 
were in the house. ‘The lawyer put on his 
dressing-gown, and went downstairs. In a 
back hall he found a rough-looking man 
trying to open a door that led into the back 
yard. The burglar had unlocked the door, 
and was pulling at it with all his might. 
The lawyer, seeing the robber’s predicament, 
called to him, ‘‘It does not open that way, 
you idiot: it slides back.’’—Harper’s Round 
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